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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
———— 
: With the “Spectaror” of Saturday, May 5th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 
plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the 
Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 


HE immediate danger to the Emperor Frederick, which 
was for a few hours extreme, has passed away, the fever 
and suffocation having both been relieved by the bursting of an 
abscess in the trachea. His Majesty is, of course, no better; 
indeed, according to the Lancet, he is worse, for the disease 
itself is making steady progress; but the risk of life has for 
the moment been suspended. So have the furious attacks 
upon the Court and the English doctors, the Conservative 
and military parties having apparently agreed to be quiescent 
during the visit of the English monarch. Queen Victoria 
has been ‘well received in Berlin, and has had long interviews 
with Prince Bismarck, ending, it is reported—but such reports 
are constantly erroneous—in much contentment on both sides. 
Rumours, of course, are afloat as to the political object of 
these interviews, but they probably tended much more to 
mutual information than to decisions. The Queen is not so 
powerless in foreign affairs as it is etiquette to assume; but 
she cannot bind her Government. As far as is yet known, 
the effect of the visit to Berlin, which ended on Wednesday, 
has been decidedly satisfactory. 








There is a lull for the moment in France, till the Chamber 
and the Government have finally decided whether they will 
or will not call a Congress, a decision which must be given 
next week. The Senate is most reluctant to accede, but the 
general impression is that the revision will be voted. President 
Carnot is on tour in the Gironde, and is, on the whole, well 
received; and the Paris Municipality has, by an immense 
majority, voted against General Boulanger. Nevertheless, his 
position with the populace is uncertain, and the Government 
is said to be contemplating his arrest. We question that story, 
a3 an arrest would rouse fierce indignation in the Chamber, 
which values its inviolability, and might try the discipline of 
the barracks. A correspondent, who has carefully inquired 
on the spot, tells us that while General Boulanger is not liked 
by the superior officers, the younger men and the soldiers 
believe in him implicitly, and that all over France retired 
soldiers and priests are acting as his voluntary agents. 


Mr. Gladstone, on Monday, moved that as appropriations 
were to be made in relief of local rates, “the duties accruing 
upon death should be so fixed as to equalise the charge upon 
real and personal property.” In a speech which is said to 
have been much more impressive to his audience than it seems 





to a reader, he endeavoured to prove that the transfer of 
personalty at death was three times as heavily taxed as that 
of realty; that the only apology for this was the weight of 
the rates on realty; that this weight was taken off by Mr. 
Goschen’s assignments of Imperial taxes; and that, con- 
sequently, this was the accepted moment for equalisation. 
After adducing a large amount of statistics admitted to be 
uncertain, he denounced the Budget as a landlords’ Budget, 
and told Liberal Unionists that if they voted for it, “the in- 
equality would be their crime,” for the Government were in a 
minority. The effect of this violence was, of course, to call 
up Lord Hartington—whose argument was mainly that this 
was not the time—and induce all Liberal Unionists to vote with 
Mr. Goschen, who, for his part, did not deny that inequality 
existed, but pleaded inopportuneness. The inequality was 
only four to three, and was almost completely balanced, now 
that he had added to the Succession-duty on realty, by the 1 per 
cent. extra Income-tax paid by land. It would be necessary 
also, if equalisation were the object, to make some further 
appropriations in aid of rates, and he had, therefore, postponed 
complete and scientific equalisation till a future occasion. The 
debate, which was extremely vigorous, was really intended to 
suggest to the electors that the Government was unfairly bene- 
fiting real estate at the expense of capital; but as the masses 
own neither, they will not be greatly moved. They are not 
devoted to the capitalists. On a division, Mr. Gladstone’s 
amendment was rejected by 310 to 217. 


Late on Tuesday night, the philanthropists carried a strong 
resolution calling upon the Government to suppress the sale 
of intoxicants among native races in the Colonies. Mr. 
McArthur, who brought it forward, rested his case, firstly, on 
the fatal effects of drink on the dark races; secondly, on the 
fact that they themselves wish for the prohibition; and 
thirdly, on the proved injury done to commerce. Sir G. 
Baden Powell intimated the thorough agreement of the 
Colonies in the policy proposed, and begged that foreign 
Governments might be induced to aid. Baron de Worms, on 
the part of the Government, cordially accepted the resolution, 
which is, we think, essentially wise. There is no question of 
liberty involved, for all evidence shows that dark men do 
not drink to be exhilarated, but to be rid of consciousness, 
and that alcohol is to them as direct a poison as opium or 
hemp. Its sale ought to be prohibited throughout Africa, 
and taxed in India up to the point at which illicit distillation 
could not be put down. It is said that European consumption 
presents a difficulty ; but we do not see why a distinction 
should not be made in favour of wine. It is spirit which does 
the mischief, alcohol in its cheap and concentrated form. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Justin McCarthy, in a speech of great 
moderation, moved the adjournment of the House, in order to 
call attention to the increase of sentences on appeal lately 
given by a County-Court Judge in Ireland. Mr. McCarthy 
argued that when a prisoner appealed, he had a right to expect 
that his sentence would merely be remitted or confirmed. The 
recent decision was “making an appeal very like a game at 
double or quits.’ We have expressed our opinion elsewhere 
as to the indefensibleness of an increase of sentences on appeal. 
It appeared, however, from the debate, that the Judge 
was technically perfectly within his rights,—an appeal has 
been decided to be a rehearing of the case. Had not Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt changed the issue by the 
monstrous insinuation that the Government had suggested 
the course taken by the County-Court Judge, we cannot 
help thinking that the Ministry should have expressed their 
willingness to legislate on the matter, for it must not be for- 
gotten that without an Act of Parliament the Executive is 
powerless. It sounds almost incredible, but Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir William Harcourt were with one breath accusing Mr. 
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Balfour of issuing orders to the Irish Judges, and with the 
next indignantly demanding that he should do that very thing, 
—direct, without legislative authority, the County-Court 
Judges not. to increase sentences on appeal: We’ have 
discussed at length in another column the speeches of Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone, and the Attorney-General. 
The House, by 219 to 165, refused its assent to the motion to 
adjourn the debate. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Carew moved the second reading of his 
Bill for the Reform of County Government in Ireland. The 
measure, which is both ill-considered and ill-drawn, proposes 
generally to apply to Ireland the provisions of the English 
Local Government Bill, the only difference being that five of 
the counsellors would be elected by the Magistrates of the 
county. This concession was to be made in order to allay the 
fears of those whom Mr. Carew, with the frank ingenuousness 
of his race, described as “the loyal minority.” In the course of 
the debate, some extraordinary instances were given of the way 
in which the Irish Boards of Guardians, when controlled by 
the elected members, mismanage their affairs. Mr. Gladstone, 
in a short speech, supported the measure, and attempted to 
show that the examples taken of Boards of Guardians were 
not material, since Boards of Guardians contain ex officio 
members. Because bodies constituted and elected as these 
are abuse their trusts, ought we to refuse to abolish them and 
to substitute another elective body? Mr. Gladstone further 
declared himself convinced that “the proper mode of infusing 
a just and prudent public spirit into the transaction of all 
public business, is to commence not with local, but with 
central institutions.” 


Mr. Balfour’s answer to Mr. Gladstone was remarkable for 
the declaration that he did not consider that local government 
ought necessarily to be withheld until Ireland foregoes her claim 
to separate self-government. With political theories such as 
these, he said, we have nothing to do. Till, however, certain 
conditions have been fulfilled, the extension of local government 
to Ireland would not be opportune. Equality with England in 
regard to legislative enactments ought to be our desire, but 
“equality of treatment implies similarity of conditions.” The 
principle is, we believe, a sound one,—Parliament has never 
accorded absolute equality of treatment to London, when 
compared with other English cities, for the very good reason 
that similarity of conditions do not prevail. Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s intervention in the debate, we have dwelt on else- 
where. His speech was an ingenious attempt to put the 
Government in the wrong. For this purpose, he laboured to 
show that the Tory Party were, by the declaration made by 
him on their behalf at the opening of 1886, committed to 
extending local government to Ireland in season and out of 
season. “I will be content no longer,” he declared, after 
quoting the words of that declaration, “to bear solely the 
responsibility of those words in which I represented the policy 
of the Government.” Mr. Chamberlain, in a short speech at 
the end of the debate, expressed his well-known views on the 
subject. He did not, however, press them unduly. “I should 
be sorry to pledge the Government to deal with this matter 
even of necessity in the next Session of Parliament.” On a 
division being taken, after Mr. Parnell had moved the Closure, 
the second reading of the Bill was lost by 282 to 195. 


The Budget advanced a little on Thursday night. Mr. 
Picton, in the interest of the masses, proposed the abolition 
of the tea-duty, but was defeated by 259 to 98, Mr. Goschen 
pronouncing the duty nearly unobjectionable. Certainly, 
without it teetotalers who do not smoke would receive from 
their fellow-countrymen the whole benefit of the State organisa- 
tion without paying for it, as a kind of involuntary alms. Mr. 
Gladstone resisted the increased duty on wine in bottle, on 
the ground that it was partly protective, and would put fatal 
arguments in the mouths of the Protectionists of France- 
Mr. Goschen denied that French interests would be affected, 
as the tax would fall only on high-priced wines, all others, 
except cheap champagne, being imported in cask ; and showed 
that in almost all countries, especially France itself, the same 
difference was made. He denied that there was any protection 
in the matter, and said that the Chamber of Commerce at 
Bordeaux, which was Free-trade, had not raised the objection, 
but had only quoted the tax as an argument for a commercial 
treaty which would prevent these disturbing impositions of 


new taxes. The tax was carried by 246 to 121, Earliey ; 

the evening, Mr. Goschen announced that he had resoly nie 
tax no light vehicle under ten hundredweight, and a be 
above that weight charge 10s. for two wheels and £1 for — 
That does not content his opponents, and a division on a “ 
subject will be taken on Monday. ~ 





On Thursday night, Lord Salisbury, in his speech on th 
second reading of Lord Dunraven’s Bill for the Reform of the 
House of Lords, announced that the Government intend : 
introduce a Bill for the creation of life-peerages, Sin 
resisting Lord Rosebery’s motion, the Ministry had been an 
sidering the question, and though unable to undertake fied 
great reform, they think “that a measure for facilitating the 
entrance of Life-Peers into the House of Lords is one which 
is useful and which they ought to propose.” The Government 
proposals for reform do not, however, stop here. In regard to 
“the black-sheep question,” an Act will be introduced con- 
ferring on the House of Lords the powers of expelling a 
member now possessed by the House of Commons; while the 
question of the numbers required to form a quorum will also 
be considered. The adoption of the system of life-peerages 
is without doubt an event of importance. The late Mr. Bagehot 
declared that the refusal of the Lords to adopt it in the cage 
of Lord Wensleydale was the greatest opportunity ever lost 
for the improvement of the Constitution. Reform, however, 
must go much farther than the adoption of a few notabilities 
pretty sure to be nearly worn out men. 


It is admitted by the Freeman’s Journal that the Pope, 
after mature consideration of the evidence on both sides, has 
passed an official and formal condemnation on both boycotting 
and the “ Plan of Campaign.” Both are pronounced immoral, 
—the “Plan,” because “it is unlawful to break voluntary 
contracts ;” boycotting, because it is contrary to charity. 
The Parnellites assert that the decision will make no difference, 
and no doubt that is true, as regards the revolutionary party 
among their adherents; but it will compel the priests to 
condemn the two forbidden methods, and will deepen the 
cleavage between them and their dangerous allies. It will, 
moreover, waken the consciences of the few pious Catholics 
who have been led away by the movement, will give decent 
Catholic tenants an excuse for honesty, and, above all, will 
restore some of the weakened respect for the Catholic Church. 
Those who respect that faith, without accepting it, were 
beginning to believe that the Papacy would neglect its plainest 
moral duties, and sanction agrarian crime all over the world, 
rather than run a faint risk of a petty and momentary schism. 
Fortunately, a moral duty is precisely the point on which 
Leo XIII. is firm. 


The Scotch Churches are greatly afraid that their large 
mission-stations on Lake Nyassa, in EHast-Central Africa, 
will be cut off from civilisation, owing to the demands made 
by the Portuguese. These stations, and a great trading 
establishment besides, were founded on the faith of invitations 
from the British Government, and have flourished to an 
unusual degree. They are now threatened, on the one hand 
by the Arab slave-catchers, who are in full energy again, 
and on the other by the Portuguese, who claim the right 
of imposing any duties they please on the Zambesi, and 
of annexing a strip of territory right across Africa. If 
these claims are allowed, the stations must be broken up; 
but Lord Salisbury is unwilling to disallow- them, because it is 
essential for the progress of South Africa to purchase Delagoa 
Bay, which the Government of Lisbon will not sell without 
territorial compensation. The facts were well brought out at 
a great meeting held on Tuesday at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, and the position of the Churches is undoubtedly a most 
painful and exasperating one. At the same time, we want 
Delagoa Bay, and the point is, whether some concession could 
not be discovered which the Portuguese would value more 
than the right of closing the Zambesi. It can hardly be wise 
to give them the right of closing the access of the South 
African Colonies into the interior of Africa. There is war 
in that matter in the future. 


The Times of Saturday published an awful story, received 
from a correspondent at Rio Janeiro, of the poisoning of 
3,000 Indians in Parana, by “persons employed by the 
Brazilian authorities.” The statement is that one Senhor 





Joaquin Bueno, wishing to secure certain lands to the white 
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an Indian village of 3,000 inhabitants, drove 
and in their absence poisoned their food and 
wine and the water in the wells with strychnine. The 
‘nhabitants, of course, returned, and shortly after were all 
= lying dead. A second village of 800 people was next 
= i a the wretched natives were destroyed in a similar 
— " oison employed in this case being chlorate of 
= r a rather, as a specialist explains, corrosive sub- 
= dan Joaquin Bueno, it is asserted, boasts of the 
piel declaring that when a higher race requires land, it is 
beneficial to remove the lower. The tale requires much further 
confirmation. It is not impossible, for individual cases of 
guch crimes have been known in our own Colonies; while 
it is quite conceivable that devotees of modern thought 
would rank Indians with monkeys. At the same time, stories 
of this kind grow in the telling ; there is no evidence of the 
good-faith of the original narrator—a correspondent of a Rio 
journal—or of his means of information; and the Brazilian 
Government officially denies that the story is true. Pending 
further intelligence, therefore, the horror ought to be dis- 
believed. 

On Saturday last, Thomas Dowling, the Secretary of the 
proclaimed Branch of the National League at Lixnaw, and a 
man named Galvin, were sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment each, for intimidation and conspiracy in regard to Norah 
Fitzmaurice. The evidence of five constables, part of the armed 
guard of twenty without which the poor girl could not venture 
to attend mass, showed that Dowling and Galvin went about 
among the people in the chapel, and induced almost all of them 
to leave soon after she had taken her seat. What is the 
condition of public opinion among the Parnellites in regard to 
such offences, may be judged from the fact that the solicitors 
for the defence did not scruple to describe Norah Fitzmaurice 
as “a wretched girl,” to declare that the prosecution was 
“footy, absurd, and nonseasical,” and that Dowling and Galvin 
had a perfect right to do what they had done. This, however, 
is not the only indication of the sympathies of Mr. Parnell’s 
followers. On Tuesday, one of the Parnellite Members, from 
his place in the House of Commons, asked, without a word of 
protest from his colleagues, whether it was true that Dowling 
and Galvin “ were sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
no graver offence than that they left the chapel at Lixnaw 
last Sunday, and induced others to do the same, at the moment 
when Norah Fitzmaurice entered the building.” After this, 
can we be called unfair if we say that it is conduct suchas 
Norah Fitzmaurice’s, not as Dowling’s and Galvin’s, which 
shocks the moral sense of the Parnellites ? 


men, attacked 
out the people, 


Sir W. Grove, in a lecture which he delivered on Friday 
week at the Royal Institution, laid it down that the principle 
of resistance or war in Nature, which he called “antagonism,” 
was essential to the economy of the universe, and must there- 
fore, in the long-run, be beneficial. We thought so much of force 
that we underrated the value of repulsion, without which even 
the stars could not keep their places, and forgot that, without 
resistance, motion could not be. Even light is antagonised 
by the ether through which it passes, and it is possible that 
heat, as it decays in the universe, may be regenerated by 
collisions. Sir William carried his theory also into the living 
world, and pointed out that all living things fought with other 
living things, even the bacteria in the blood, or with resisting 
difficulties, and that the result of the strain was often visibly 
beneficial,—rabbits, for instance, being healthiest where food 
is scarce, and takes effort to obtain it. In short, antagonism 
is as natural, as useful, and therefore as much a decree of 
God, as motion, using that word to express every kind of bene- 
ficial energy. It is a doctrine the advocates of progress do 
not like, but there is one grand comfort about it. The world 
will never lack “antagonism,” nor is there the smallest 
evidence that the quantity decreases. It is pleasant even for 
politicians to think that under this law Irish resistance may 
not be pure evil, but essential to England’s political energy. 

A very remarkable address was presented this day week to 
the Rev. Dr. Martineau, on the completion of his eighty-third 
year. It was signed by more than six hundred representative 
men of letters, by great poets, by philosophers and men of 
Science, by eminent politicians, by theologians of all schools, 
orthodox Roman Catholics, High Anglicans, Liberal Church- 
mén, _Nonconformists of all shades, Unitariaris, Wésleyans, 





Presbyterians of both the great Scotch Communions, and 
many members of the American Churches, and by a good 
many scientific men, some of whom would probably call them- 
selves Agnostics, as well as by a good number of most dis- 
tinguished Head-Masters and many of the most eminent 
masters of the staff of our great Public Schools. The purport 
of the address was to express “the feelings of reverence and 
affection ” entertained towards Dr. Martineau not only by his 
own communion, but by all the signatories of the address, to 
thank him for the help given “to those who seek to combine 
the love of truth with the Christian life,” and to recognise Dr. 
Martineau’s great services to philosophy and religion. There 
is not another Englishman living to whom such an address 
could have been presented. For while it may be said of him, 
as it was (less truly) said of Goethe, that “he pursued 
a lonely road, his eye on Nature’s plan,—neither made man 
too much a God, nor God too much a man,”—it may be truly 
said of him, as could not have been said of Goethe at all, that 
his ethical standard is purely Christian in its humility, without 
the slightest taint either of Stoic pride, of pagan laxity, or of 
the undue modern softness of feeling. 


The Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Ser- 
vants held a very successful annual meeting at London House, 
the residence of the Bishop of London, on Wednesday, Sir 
Edmund Henderson in the chair. Very striking speeches were 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. Acworth, the Rev. Mr. Hawkins, 
Mrs. Temple, and Miss Gaskell, all of them impressive 
illustrations of the great work now being done for the poor 
little “scrubs,” or maids-of-all-work, whom our pauper-schools 
send out. Miss Gaskell’s address was full of the mest 
interesting and humorous illustrations of the sort of blossoms 
which these scrubby plants of pauperdom put forth under the 
humanising influence of genial friends, who find them counsel, 
sympathy, and every kind of moral help. Miss Gaskell’s 
address should be published, as it no doubt will be. It was 
full of literary suggestion as well as of pathetic interest. We 
heartily desire for the Association a much more generous 
support than it receives at present. For even now it keeps 
nearly seven thousand girls from falling back into the pauper 
class. Subscriptions may be sent to the office of the Associa- 
tion, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


The International Congress of Catholics which has been 
held this month at Paris. It is to be the first of a series of 
similar meetings, which are designed to afford an opportunity 
for learned Catholics of different countries to meet and discuss 
matters secular and religious. While it expressly abstained 
from the functions of an Ecclesiastical Council, and from any 
corporate action in matters of theology, the subjects included 
in its programme were such as to give the congressists an 
opportunity of learning the direction of Catholic thought 
in different countries on much that is connected with 
religious philosophy and Christian apologetics. The his- 
torical evidence as to the constitution of the early Church 
—discussed by such men as Pére de Smedt, S.J., and the 
Abbé Duchesne—the Spencerian theories on conscience and 
the moral law, and the Darwinian and Malthusian views on 
population, are instances in point. Perhaps one of the most 
significant and interesting indications of Catholic thought 
in the published documents of the Congress, is to be found 
in the address of Monseigneur d’Hulst, Rector of the Catholic 
University of Paris. Touching on the question of the 
conflicts which arise between the hypotheses of advancing 
science and the records of Christian faith as interpreted by 
our forefathers, Monseigneur d’Hulst described the alternative 
attitudes which a Catholic may take up, with evident sympathy 
for the more liberal of the two:— One class says : ‘ The dis- 
agreement is manifest : the hypothesis must be wrong; ’—the 
other replies : ‘The hypothesis is well supported : it is you who 
interpret the faith wrongly. What you take for Catholic 
teaching is only one way of understanding that teaching,—a 
way quite natural as long as there was no reason for seeking 
another, but which must be abandoned at the demand of 
experimental science’ (« la demande de Vexpérience). No doubt, 
if the supreme authority interferes to fix the undecided sense 
of the dogma, the disagreement gives place to unanimity.” 
But this is rare. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 99¢ to 99}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


——_.@—— 
BOULANGISM. 


CORRESPONDENT whose good opinion we value 
asks us to state frankly whether, as we have given 
so much space to the Boulangist movement, we secretly 
approve Boulangism. We hardly comprehend, if he has 
done us the honour to study the Spectator, how such a 
question can have occurred to his mind ; but we answer,— 
“Most emphatically, no!” We do not approve of dictator- 
ships, except for precisely defined purposes and strictly 
limited periods. It may be expedient to make a man 
Dictator during an invasion or a civil war, or to carry 
through some indispensable work, such as the organisa- 
tion of an Army, for which a Parliament is incompetent. 
We shall never get a Code unless a man is authorised to 
pass it, and never set Indian finance right except through a 
Commissioner invested with the powers of Parliament. But 
the general dictatorship even of a wise man is morally 
wrong, because a nation has no right to shirk its own 
responsibilities, and it must always be purchased at 
too high a price,—namely, a decline in the vitality and 
the experience of the people. Men can grow “out of 
practice” in self-government, as in everything else. The 
subjects of a Dictator become like veteran soldiers, who, 
when deprived of the word of command, are but a 
huddled crowd. Dictatorship has in it every evil of 
autocracy, with this aggravation, that it is the autocrat’s 
interest to secure able servants, and that it is the 
dictator’s interest to get his work done by men who can 
never be his rivals. The great Napoleon’s Marshals 
showed every quality except original genius, and Napoleon 
TII. never had a Minister even of the third rank, and left 
France, after his fall, to be governed by a generation older 
than his own. The men who grew in his time are the 
mediocrities whom we see and whom France despises. As 
regards General Boulanger himself, we can see no evidence’ 
whatever to justify France in throwing herself at his feet. 
He has not proved himself a great General. He has never 
had a chance of showing himself a great civil adminis- 
trator. He is not, as the d’Aumale episode showed, 
a man possessed of any loftiness of character. He 
is believed, on imperfect evidence, to be a good military 
organiser, and he has certainly wisdom enough to 
remain silent under provocation; but neither of those 
capacities justifies his claims to be the single Representative 
and solitary Minister of France, and the country, in con- 
ceding them, though it may be acting on one of those 
strange popular instincts which sometimes confound ex- 
perience, is more probably committing a supreme folly. 
She will certainly be running a wholly unjustifiable risk. 
Our relation to General Boulanger is that of lookers-on, 
intensely interested in all phases of European history, 
and especially in a development of French feeling almost 
entirely new. It has for a century been the way of 
France, when discontented with the results of self- 
government, not to change her representatives, or to take 
affairs into her own hands, but to choose for herself a 
temporary Dictator ; and that she persists in this way even 
’ when no visibly qualified Dictator is at hand, is a fact of 
profound importance to her future position in the world. 
If she is content with a manufactured master, masters 
will never be wanting to her call. The plébiscite for an 
unknown man seems to show that the French people are 
not naturally democratic in the best sense of the word; 
that they seek only certain results of democracy, such as 
equality and comfort; and that they regard self-government 
as involving too sustained and too tiresome a labour. They 
are willing to go on with it as long as it is successful, but 
are not willing to correct their own mistakes, to endure 
the cost of their own errors, to choose out continuously a 
large body of representatives of capacity and character. 
They have not the pluck to “stay,” as the sporting men 
phrase it, through a losing race. If that theory is correct, 
and certainly much of French history tends to confirm it, 
France is not a genuinely democratic country at all; her 
history will not be for democrats an example, but a 
warning; and she will ultimately evolve out of herself a 
new, and it may be extremely dangerous, form of govern- 
ment. Cmsars with a fixed term would be new phenomena 
in history, and urged on as they would be, being French- 
men, by a furious desire to make some grand mark in the 
world during their brief predominance, they might easily 


TOPICS 


prove the most powerful, as well as the i 

all its disturbing forces. A succession of ¢ Comma - 
might mean a succession of explosions in Europe i 
as in the country itself. To mark the rise or possible = 
of a new system of government in France, seems t ran 
matter that should be of passionate interest for al] : i 
ticians ; and that a new system of some sort is on its oa a 
can entertain no doubt. There may be a huadred o i i 
as to General Boulanger, but there can be but ae 
the discontent of ‘which he is the accepted representati 4 
The Republic as it now exists is doomed, let who wll 
be the executioner. Parliamentary government require 
organised parties, and the individualism of Peden, 
whether it arise from their virtues or their vices, js im ; 
great for the formation of solid parties. A sculptor mi " 
as well try to make a statue out of five hundred playin 
marbles, as a statesman attempt to make a stable Goan 
ment out of five hundred French Deputies invested with 
sovereign power, and exempted from dismissal by the Con. 
stitution. Every one thinks of himself, and only merges 
himself even in a group in order to give his individuality 
more weight in securing patronage. 


We have, however, one ground of partial s a 
with General Boulanger. He is suing 9 ri iney 
no doubt, at a true dictatorship, at powers which will 
enable him to act on his own judgment and his own dis. 
cretion, as if he in himself and by himself were incarnate 
France; but he professes to be seeking something much 
better and wiser than this. He desires, he says, to per- 
petuate the Republic, and to remove only the causes of its 
sterility and want of stableness. Those causes may be 
reduced to one,—that right of the representative body to 
overturn the Executive at a moment’s notice which is the 
essential principle not of Republican, but of Parliamentary 
government. He would substitute for the permanent re- 
sponsibility of Ministers to the Chamber, their responsibility 
only to the country at short and determined intervals. That 
is the American method, and while it is quite Republican, it 
has been found in America compatible with a stability, and, 
so to speak, a conservatism as regards institutions, almost 
without a parallel in the world. There is no feat in politics 
so difficult as to effect the smallest alteration in the Con- 
stitution of the United States,—the last one required 
a desolating civil war. Whether the same result of 
stability would follow in France, where the party 
cleavages are so deep, and social passions are so fierce, 
and all men are citizens of one State, and the Army is 
stronger than the people, and the patronage of the Execu- 
tive affects every voter in the land, may well be doubted ; 
but the experiment must be worth the trying. If the 
Parliamentary Republic must fall—and our theory is that 
it is being condemned by plébiscite—it is surely better to 
go on with the Republic and a new machinery, than to 
recommence the sterile round of Monarchy, Republic, Cesar, 
Republic, Cesar, Monarchy, which has lasted for a 
hundred years. And of all machinery affording some 
ground of hope, the American would seem to be best 
worth trying. It does not liberate the Executive from 
the control of the people, while it does liberate it 
from the control of the Chamber, which, in France, is the 
apparent source of mischief. With no patronage in their 
hands, with no Ministry to overturn, with a President 
responsible only to the law and the people, the Chamber 
might cease to be a disturbing force, might be disinclined 
to waste, and might expend its energies upon remedial 
legislation, while the Executive pursued a dignified and 
uniform line of policy abroad, and rigidly executed the 
law at home. We do not say that it would be so, for we 
distrust the self-control of any French Chamber and the 
disinterestedness of any French President, and should 
expect the Deputies to stop the supplies, and the President 
to proclaim himself seated for life; but it might, and a 
revision with that object seems to us by no means outside 
the purview of reasonable statesmanship. That such a 
revision is asked[for by an ambitious man, who is probably 
playing for his own hand only, and who may misuse all the 
powers entrusted to him, or refuse when his term expires 
to vacate his office, is a grave misfortune for France; but 
the revision itself is neither an unrighteous nor an unwise 
proposal. It would be far better if the Deputies would 
maintain the existing Constitution, which in theory is an 
excellent one, confide all patronage to Inspectors-General, 
form themselves into two strong parties, and make it an 





etiquette for Governments to resign only when called upon 
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a distinct vote. But the man who hopes that in 
ct ame of France such a result can be secured, is 
an optimist who has read the history of the past seventeen 

ears to very little purpose. The groups which make up 
the majority are quarrelling even now, when, if they are 
not united, they stand a strong chance of seeing their 
Chamber closed and themselves imprisoned. Even M. 
Floquet has no such hope, and suggests as the alternative 
to the individual dictatorship, that if the Senate is only 
abolished or paralysed, the majority in the Chamber can 
slay Dictator just as well as General Boulanger. We dare 
= it could, if a majority could be found ; but, judging 
from its past history, a more dangerous Dictator could not 
be. Unstable, unscrupulous, and given to emotions, dis- 
trustful of its own leaders, and prone to combinations for 
the most momentary or most _immoral purposes, the 
Chamber, as head of the Executive, is capable in a great 
crisis of leading France to ruin, and is even now the first, 
though not the only source of the weakness of the Republic. 





THE DEBATE ON INCREASE OF SENTENCES. 


HE Home-rule Party seem determined to deny moderate 

T men all chance of supporting them. Even when they 

have a strong case, they contrive to put it forward in such 

a way that no man who has any sense of public duty 

can ‘give help or countenance to their demands. For 

instance, on the question of the increase of sentences on 

appeal under the Crimes Act, lately decreed by an Irish 

County-Court Judge, we, in common with many other 

Unionists, are very much inclined to agree with the con- 

tention that an appeal ought not to involve the possi- 

bility of an increase of punishment. That is undoubtedly 

the usual theory of appeals in England, and we are by no 

means satisfied that this theory was not silently under- 

stood when the Crimes Act was passed. We think, 

therefore, that the Parnellites, in their remonstrance of 

Tuesday, had, at all events, apparent justice on their side. 

What, however, was the manner in which the demand 

was actually made ? Instead of an appeal being made to 

the House of Commons to consider on its merits a point 

which did not necessarily involve any party feeling, the 

Opposition wantonly indulged in an attack of the most 

furious and unscrupulous kind upon the Irish Judges and 

the Irish Executive. Instead of arguing the question 

with fairness and temper, they threw broadcast the gravest 

and most terrible accusations as to judicial pliability and 

executive interference. Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Gladstone vied with each other in insinuating that an 
Irish County-Court Judge had actually been corrupt 
enough to obey orders issued by the Irish Executive as to 
the way in which he was to decide the cases before 

him, and that the Government had been wicked 

enough to issue such orders. In a word, instead of 
raising the simple question of criminal jurisprudence, 
‘Shall appeals involve a possible increase of sentences ?’ 

the Home-rule Party directly attacked the adminis- 
trators of the law in Ireland, and did their best to 
discredit and destroy the feeling that an Irish prisoner has 
the prospect of a fair trial, and to create the opinion that 
the Irish Judges receive and act upon the orders of the 
prosecutors. Under such circumstances, could any man of 
moderation, could any man who desires to see a body like 
the Irish County-Court Judges protected from perhaps the 
most hideous charge that could be possibly brought against 
a human being—that of defiling the fountain of justice— 
take any other course than that of supporting the Govern- 
ment in repudiating in the strongest possible way what Mr. 
Balfour, with no excess of indignation, termed “ a foul libel 
upon an honourable, an able, a learned, and a most indepen- 
dent body of men” ? The language we have used to describe 
the tone of the Opposition speakers in the debate may seem 
too strong to our readers. We should be only too glad to 
think it was so. Unfortunately, a reference to the speeches 
themselves must render such a notion absolutely untenable. 
To say of Sir William Harcourt’s speech, as Mr. Balfour 
said of it, that it was imitation of the style of United Ireland, 
is in no sense an exaggeration. Those who have the mis- 
fortune to be obliged to read that print, can remember 
plenty of diatribes against the conduct of the Irish Judges 
which may well have served the Member for Derby as his 
models. Sir William Harcourt, for instance, did not scruple 
to speak of the action of the Judge whose conduct he was 
discussing as “brutal, savage, and furiously oppressive,” 





though practically admitting that his legal right to 
increase sentences coming before him on appeal was un- 
questionable. Surely it would not be too much to say 
that here, at least, the copy has almost gone beyond the 
original. 

If, however, it is painful to find Sir William Harcourt 
thus lowering a debate which might so easily have been con- 
ducted in a worthier spirit, to the usual Parnellite level of 
vituperation, what is to be said when we find Mr. Gladstone 
actually stooping to employ language almost as violent and 
certainly as ill-judged? It is with the profoundest feeling 
of regret that we feel obliged to write thus of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech. We would infinitely rather have passed 
it by in silence. We must, however, state our opinion 
frankly, since not to do so would be to abandon what 
seems to us an imperative public duty,—the pointing out 
of the terrible evils which must arise if the exercise of 
their duty by the Judges is to be open to casual, wanton, 
and groundless criticism in the House of Commons, and 
to the attacks of those who, like Mr. Gladstone, have been 
in other times responsible for affording that support and 
protection which the administrators of the law rightly 
claim from the Executive. We can see no possible 
way in which to read Mr. Gladstone’s speech without 
coming to the conclusion that he meant to assert that 
a deliberate policy was to be traced in the exten- 
sion of the sentences on appeal,—that policy being 
the destruction of the privilege of appeal by inspiring 
would-be appellants with the fear that their sentences were 
as likely to be increased as lightened on rehearing. To 
whom the invention of this policy was to be credited, 
to the Judges or to the Executive, Mr. Gladstone would 
not say, though he seemed to hint that it was probably 
their common property. In the course of his speech, Mr. 
Gladstone traced the history of the way in which the right 
of appeal had been granted to the Irish prisoners, and 
declared that ‘“ Parliament intended it to be a gift to 
the prisoner, whereas now it has been wantonly and cruelly 
used against him.” It is with the utmost sorrow that we 
are compelled to draw from these words what seems to us 
the only possible conclusion,—namely, that Mr. Gladstone 
meant to condemn as wanton and cruel the action of a 
certain Irish County-Court Judge, in the cases brought to 
the notice of. the House by Mr. McCarthy in his speech 
raising the whole question, and on which the whole debate 
was based. Mr. Gladstone, it must be remembered, did 
not prefer his charge as the result of careful personal 
investigation. He founded it on the ez parte state- 
ment of the facts made by Mr. McCarthy, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that Mr. McCarthy himself most 
significantly refrained from bringing any such charge. If 
Mr. Gladstone had said that it was most ill-judged—most 
monstrous, if you will—of Parliament to allow such a 
power to exist, no one could have denied him his opinion. 
To say, without the slightest evidence of the fact, that this 
power has been “cruelly and wantonly” used against 
prisoners, is to assume that the Judge who exercised the 
power was not justified in doing so by the facts elicited at 
the rehearing of the cases before him. No doubt it is 
possible that this was so. To assume it, however, from 
Mr. McCarthy’s speech, which was confessedly all Mr. 
Gladstone had to go upon—he made no kind of allusion to 
any other information—was perhaps the most extraordinary 
instance of impulsiveness ever exhibited by a great states- 
man. Mr. Gladstone followed up this statement by 
declaring that originally the right of appeal was no sooner 
given than an attemy;t was made to destroy it. “ We find 
that the first attempt was to evade and nullify this power 
by cumulative sentences,—a trick of the meanest kind, the 
dishonour and discredit of which I will not attempt to 
divide between the Government and the authorities in Ire- 
land. There could be nothing more mean and miserable 
than to descend to such a trick as that, and it is a transac- 
tion which should receive the contempt of every honest man, 
—nay, almost of every dishonest man.” It is hardly to be 
wondered at that Mr. Gladstone should, before the debate 
was over, have been obliged in effect to withdraw these 
astonishing words, which attribute so sinister a motive to 
either the Magistrates or the Executive. It was shown 
that the same “ trick of the meanest kind” in regard to 
cumulative sentences had been in vogue under his own 
Government, and Mr. Gladstone was then obliged to 
admit that he at least could claim no right to bring such 
an accusation. Surely even Mr. Gladstone’s most fervent 
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supporters must feel that there is something melancholy in 
the sight of a great statesman bringing an accusation of 
the most terrible kind against his opponents at the begin- 
ning of a debate, which has to be withdrawn at the end 
because it would otherwise only rebound on his own head. 

In spite of the grave difference which exists between 
the principles now advocated by Mr. Gladstone and 
those held by ourselves; in spite of conduct which to us 
seems not only utterly disastrous to the best interests of 
the nation, but to the reputation of the man whom it is 
impossible not to regard as one of the greatest of English 
statesmen ; in spite of our dislike and disapproval of every 
item in his Home-rule policy, it is, nevertheless, with the 
sincerest grief that we are compelled to admit that the 
speech made by the Attorney-General, Sir Richard Webster, 
in the debate of Tuesday, did not go too far in its con- 
demnation of his attitude. To those who have followed 
and honoured Mr. Gladstone as pre-eminently the states- 
man who has endeavoured to rule England with a sense 
of the higher needs of politics, it is almost like a per- 
sonal humiliation and indignity to read the reproof given 
to him by Sir Richard Webster, and yet to feel that every 
word in that reproof was deserved. It is sad indeed 
to think that Mr. Gladstone should have been subjected, 
and justly subjected, to such treatment as he received 
from one not only so far inferior to him in force and 
experience, but from one whose right to speak as the special 
champion of what is honourable, just, and fair-minded 
in the conduct of public affairs, ought to have been so 
infinitely smaller than that of the statesman who could 
once claim to be the leader and representative of all that 
was best in English political life. Sir, Richard Webster is 
an honourable and fair-minded man, but there is nothing 
derogatory to him in deploring, as we do, that Mr. Glad- 
stone should have received at his hands such a lesson in 
duty. 





GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


[’ is not easy to assign a clear reason for the bitterness 

with which the military party in Germany is reported 
at this moment to regard Great Britain. The report may 
be an exaggeration, but it comes from a great many 
quarters, and is evidently believed by men who hear some- 
thing of the ideas prevailing at Charlottenburg. The 
popular notion that Germans of military opinions wished 
to see the present Crown Prince succeed his grandfather at 
once, and are irritated with the “ English influences ” which, 
as they think, prevented his being appointed Regent, does 
not commend itself to ordinary judgment. That the 
military party dislikes the Empress Victoria, and thinks 
her “ much too English” for her high position, is, we dare 
say, true enough, for a great party in England disliked 
the Prince Consort, and thought him “much too German” 
to be so near the Throne; but they do not dislike her for 
protecting either her husband’s life, or his right to 
his own succession. German thought is not cynical, 
nor is it the German way to contemn the natural 
affections, or those instinctive emotions which spring from 
mingled affection and caste pride. Nor is it customary 
with persons so well informed and so accustomed to reflect 
as the leaders of the German military party, to exaggerate 
dislike for an individual into dislike for a great country 
because that individual represents it. They have, no doubt, 
an antecedent prejudice against England, as a State whose 
institutions are liberalised until its Government is in 
fetters, and a country which presumes to possess in- 
fluence throughout the world, yet avoids the burden to 
which every other nation of Europe has been compelled to 
submit; but between a prejudice of that sort and active 
dislike there is a world of difference. All experience 
shows that nations in their normal condition are acquaint- 
ances rather than friends or enemies; that their love for each 
other is skin-deep; and that they rarely hate each other 
until they are attacked, or their interests obviously en- 
dangered. The anti-English feeling in Germany must, 
therefore, have some adequate basis, real or imaginary ; 
and we wish the correspondents, instead of sending us 
columns of gossip fit only for a Court Circular, would tell 
us on respectable evidence what they conceive it to be. It 
cannot be mere disappointment that we do not enter the 
League of Peace; for if we did, there could be no war, and 
the whole theory of the situation is that the party angry 
with Great Britain is impatient for war as the only final 
solution of the grand German difficulty,—her geographical 





position between two equally dangerous milita; 

If the German military ots seas war, they ht ne 
the League of Peace made irresistible ; and if they do not 
desire war, what are they fretted with Great Britain 
about ? We are certainly not seeking war, or in 
triguing in order that the nations may upset commerce 
and impede civilisation by cutting each other’s throats 
Nor can the cause of the dislike be an impression 
that we are in any way hostile to any great German 
wish. The interests of the two nations do not clash in an 
quarter of the world, unless it be New Guinea or Zanzibar, 
and we have, both in Africa and Australasia, frankly 
accepted the Germans as amicable neighbours. -We prefer 
them greatly to either the French or the Portuguese, and 
only wish there was an unoccupied land beyond seas where 
a new German people could grow up to the strength and 
the stature of their mother-land. Nor, to do them full 
justice, is colonial policy a question on which German 
soldiers are likely to grow either irritable or unfair. They 
are thinking of the Army, not of the Navy, and long for 
safety and dignity in Europe, not under the Southern 
Cross. And, finally, we cannot believe the explanation 
that England is supporting the German Liberal Party, 
The Empress Victoria may be, though we suspect that 
events have modified early Liberalism both in her and 
her husband’s mind, and that the Royal prerogative now 
appears to both a source of stability for Germany; but 
England, in German politics, is certainly not Liberal,—is, 
in fact, rather absurdly the reverse. The disposition here 
is to praise Prince Bismarck, even when he is in the wrong, 
and to quote his successes as proofs that personal govern- 
ment may attain results superior to any secured by public 
deliberation. The Liberal Party here has practically no 
relation with any party in Berlin, and the country at large 
intervenes no more in Germany than it does in Austria, 
and much less than it does in France. 

Nevertheless, the military party is supposed to be anti- 
English; there must be some truth, however little, in the 
supposition; and no kind of explanation is vouchsafed. It 
will be observed, however, as a fact affording some clue, 
that Prince Bismarck and the soldiers are on this occasion 
pulling together. That has by no means always been the 
case, was not the case, for example, in 1875; but in this 
instance the spokesmen of the military parties are also the 
advocates of the Chancellor against all foes. The English, 
and the Empress as their representative, are nominally 
hated because they are resisting him. May not the explana- 
tion be, therefore, that both expect a war with France ; that 
both intend to “ square” Russia, so that the war may be a 
duel; and that both anticipate opposition in England to 
the necessary arrangements? England is powerful by 
herself when heartily moved; and England plus Italy, 
plus official Austria-Hungary, is very powerful indeed, 
and might even make it impossible for the Czar to 
accept the offered terms. He wants Constantinople 
without a great war of very dubious issue, and with his 
road to his new capital made permanently secure. That 
is impossible without other consents than that of Germany, 
and England may be accepted in Berlin as the centre of 
probable resistance. The whole division of parties about 
the Battenberg marriage looked very much like that, for 
the essence of Russian opposition to that marriage is desire 
for Bulgaria; and so does the constantly repeated accusa- 
tion that England wants Germany to fight Russia, stead 
of performing that great task herself. The German theory, 
in fact, may be that England does not like an arrangement 
between Russia and Germany on the only possible terms, 
and might even, in certain contingencies, intervene to 
prevent its being carried out. The extraordinary and 
hitherto unexplained outburst against Sir Robert Morier, 
who was quietly performing his duties in St. Petersburg, 
must have had some such origin, the notion being that he 
was thwarting some great project favoured by the Chan- 
cellor. If that is the case, the irritation expressed is so 
far intelligible that it has an adequate, if imaginary 
cause; but a more premature irritation it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. Great Britain has not only not made 
up its mind as to its course in the event supposed, but 
has never even considered it as probable. The Foreign 
Office has never hinted at such a danger, no question upon 
it has ever been asked in Parliament, and the electors 
would hardly understand what it all meant. Even the 
Foreign Office knows nothing of it, at least, if Lord Salis- 
bury was sincere in his prediction of peace at Carnarvon ; 
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valent in Vienna. The military party of Berlin are, in fact, 


attributing to this country a far-sightedness which does not 
pelong to her, and expect from her measures of precaution 
such as a Continental Power would take if suddenly 
alarmed. England is not alarmed in the least, not even 
warned, though the report is this week confirmed that the 
Russian Court has peremptorily forbidden, in a way well 
understood to be sincere, the smallest hostile comment 
upon the Crown Prince,—that is, upon the supposed head 
of the German military party. Russia, therefore, expects 
something from the Crown Prince. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE DEATH-DUTIES. 


R. GLADSTONE missed a considerable opportunity 
a on Monday night. He had a case, and a fitting 
occasion for stating his case ; and had he restrained him- 
self more completely, he might have produced a serious 
impression throughout the country. As it was, he was So 
eager, that he poured out a mass of figures which he 
admits to be mainly conjectural, which only professional 
experts can test or even understand, and which the masses 
whom he addressed will regard with as little interest as if 
he had spoken in Japanese. They may accept his personal 
authority for the fact that the death-duties press too 
lightly on realty ; but his evidences of it will be to them 
simply unintelligible, and his speech, of the effect of which 
Mr. Goschen professed so much dread, may be placarded 
on every wall with the most perfect impunity. His leading 
idea was, as is usual with him when discussing finance, broad 
and simple, and it was also, in the abstract, true. Mr. Glad- 
stone maintains that the death-duties, as a whole, press more 
lightly on realty than personalty, and nobody questions that 
statement. Mr. Goschen, for his part, explicitly admits it. 
Asto the degree of the inequality, there is the most violent 
difference of opinion, Mr. Gladstone holding that per- 
sonalty pays three times as much as realty—surely an 
exaggeration, or why, in his long years of power, has he 
not remedied so startling an injustice ?—and Mr. Goschen 
that it only pays in the proportion of four to three ; but 
about the fact of an inequality there is no contention. 
That inequality ought to be remedied, and primd facie this 
is the time to remedy it. The grand argument for the 
inequality is that realty pays the rates, and that 
personalty is unduly exempt from that burden; and 
the essence of Mr. Goschen’s Budget is that he is 
setting this unfairness straight. Personalty is to be rated 
through a large assignment of Imperial taxes to local pur- 
poses, and the excuse for the inequality in the death- 
duties is therefore, pro tanto, taken away. Consequently, 
the time has arrived for removing any unjust exemptions 
enjoyed by realty. There is no answer, and can be no 
answer, to the two propositions; and if Mr. Gladstone, 
avoiding details, had pressed them home, and had argued 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer shrunk from doing 
perfect justice, he might have produced a great effect, and, 
at all events, diminished the confidence of the country in 
Mr. Goschen’s courage. Instead of this, he attacked 
his motives, denounced his Budget as a landlord’s 
Budget, called on the masses, who, most unhappily, do not 
pay death-duties, to resist it, and laid himself open to the 
unanswerable reply that the innumerable anomalies in our 
methods of taxing realty and personalty cannot be remedied 
by mere fiat. Mr. Goschen fully admits them, and goes 
some way with his new tax on successions towards remedying 
them; and he can do as yet no more. To be quite scien- 
tific, he must revise the incidence of the Income-tax, which, 
it is admitted, presses upon land too heavily by 1 per cent. ; 
he must reconsider the Land-tax, and decide the old historic 
question of the justice or injustice of the permission to 
commute—suppose we were allowed to commute every tax ? 
—and must go many steps further in the way of imposing 
rates other than poor-rate on personalty ; and it is simply 
unpossible to do all that at once. Mr. Gladstone might 
have shown that Mr. Goschen’s Budget, though fair in 
intent, was not heroically fair; but he tried to prove it 
unfair, and so overleaped himself. The unfairness, such 
as it is, and we are far from denying its existence, though 
we are not sure of its degree, is of very long standing ; and 
as Mr. Gladstone waited for a remedy through his whole 
term of power, so Mr. Goschen may wait one more year 
without any serious mischief, either to the masses who do 
not pay, or to the classes who do. We shall get, in the end, | 
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d in the newspapers it is treated only as a suspicion pre- | to the sound system, the imposition of the same per-centage 


upon the auction value of all property when transferred 
by death, irrespective of any question of kind; but 
there is no necessity for creating confusion by doing 
it this year. There is not the time. The very facts are 
admitted by Mr. Gladstone himself to be mostly con- 
jectural ; he made and retracted in the debate at least one 
large mistake; and the inextricable complication of the 
matter with the Income-tax and the whole incidence of 
rating, requires the most patient and painstaking un- 
ravelling. The matter must wait. 

The truth is, Mr. Gladstone, though genuinely anxious 
now and always for financial fairness and symmetry, was 
not thinking so much of the Budget as of a chance which 
he thought he perceived of introducing a wedge between 
the Liberal Unionists and the Ministry. te thought 
if he could convince them that landlords were unduly 
favoured in the matter of the Succession-duty, they would, 
almost as a matter of course, vote against the Government 
proposals. That is good Parliamentary management, no 
doubt, and might with more caution have been successful ; 
but when Mr. Gladstone, carried away by his eagerness, 
raised the question into one of confidence, he betrayed a 
disparaging estimate of the Unionist sense of proportion. 
No fiscal mistake at all likely to be committed by a 
Ministry dependent on household suffrage can be com- 
pared with the loss of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, not 
recognising the full consequences of Home-rule, does not 
see this; and it is a curious fact that the Parnellites, 
who are as a party keen-sighted and do recognise 
those consequences, do not see it either. They are 
always casting about for some side-question, be it county 
government, be it finance, be it the right to reduce 
arrears of rent, on which, as they think, the alliance 
must be dissolved. They will not believe that the 
Unionists have quitted the Liberal Party, with indescribable 
reluctance and pain, in obedience to what they think an 
irresistible call of duty to their country and to its future. 
They do not see that if the Unionists had separated from 
the majority of their own side on a secondary question, or 
one which could be postponed to any other, they would 
have been guilty not only of presumption, but of extreme 
and suicidal folly. Under the influence of this error, the 
Parnellites and their great ally are always fishing for a ery, 
and very often blundering in their efforts to discover one. 
They fancy they can find something on which Unionists must 
vote with them, or on which, if they do not, the con- 
stituencies will be implacable. They are mistaken, as they 
begin to see, as regards Members, and mistaken, as we 
believe, as regards the electors. They may convince the 
latter that Home-rule is right, or expedient, or un- 
avoidable; but until they have done so, they will not 
persuade them to regard it as less than the master question, 
or to grant Home-rule in order to secure restrictions on beer- 
houses, or an increase in the death-duties, or a relaxation 
in the energy of the police. The moment the Government 
which protects the Union is seen to be at stake, the ranks 
close up in Parliament, with, Mr. Gladstone may rely on it, 
the full consent of those who only vote outside. He is 
making the mistake of underrating the strength of his 
opponents’ convictions, and it leads him into every variety 
of error. He might, for example, have left the Govern- 
ment on Monday with a very small majority, if he had only 
avoided staking the great issue on a very little one, and 
refrained from calling on Unionists, in the name of scientific 
finance, to overthrow the Government. 


LORD R. CHURCHILL IN MUTINY. 
ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL will gain nothing 


by his attempt to embarrass the Ministry on the 
subject of Local Government in Ireland. In the first 
place, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer has lost 
too much credit in the country to make his attacks upon 
his former colleagues in any degree formidable. The 
only portion of the Tory Party which by any stretch of 
the imagination can be regarded as in a condition which 
would make them welcome an assault upon the Ministry, is 
that portion which most holds Lord Randolph Churchill 
and his policy in abhorrence. A certain small number of 
the old Tory Party, whose political creed is distinctly 
reactionary, may at this moment be somewhat sore at the 
liberal and democratic measures which are being intro- 
duced by the present Government. Between these men, 
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however, and the hero of Tory democracy, there is 
obviously no possibility of an agreement. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s hope of influencing the Liberal Unionist 
Party is still more illusory. He is the one prominent 
Conservative statesman with whom they find it difficult 
to work, and in whom they have little or no con- 
fidence. His attack on the Government, then, will only 
render what he last year contemptuously termed “the 
crutch” of the Ministry more resolute than ever in 
exercising its function of support. But if these external 
circumstances tended to destroy the effects of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s hostile intentions, still more so did the 
manner in which he put forth his proposal. Mr. Glad- 
stone and those who follow him argue that the condition of 
Ireland is not really such as to forbid the extension of local 
self-government. If the present amount of self-government 
enjoyed by the Irish people works badly, the fault, they 
say, is in the general reactionary nature of the system, 
not in that small degree of representation which it con- 
tains. The true way to clear it of the evils complained 
of is, they declare, to reform it in a popular sense. We 
may not, perhaps, consider these arguments very wise 
or very prudent, but, at any rate, we cannot condemn them 
as in their essence unreasonable and illogical. In regard 
to Lord Randolph Churchill’s demand for, the immediate 
introduction of an Irish Local Government Bill, exactly 
the reverse is the truth. His arguments are, on the face 
of them, utterly untenable. For instance, he says :— 
‘What will be our position if, having in the year 1879, 
when the Tory Government was very differently situated 
to what it is now, proposed a Bill for the county govern- 
ment of Ireland, we now, with a majority at our backs, 
decline to give to Ireland local privileges which we are 
willing to give to England, until we are satisfied that those 
local privileges will not be abused and the state of the country 
is perfectly tranquil?’ If Lord Randolph Churchill thinks 
that arguments such as this are going to win the electors, 
he is very much mistaken. The country is far more anxious 
that Ireland shall not be thrown back into confusion, than 
that the Tory Government shall be able to prove itself con- 
sistent. Lord Randolph Churchill paraded before the 
House the fact that, at the beginning of the Session of 
1886, he had announced the intention of the Ministry to 
extend local government reform to both England and Ire- 
land. He forgot, however, to mention that this declaration 
was guarded, as such a declaration by a reasonable Ministry 
would naturally have been guarded, by the condition 
which was announced as fundamental to the whole policy 
of the Government,—“ The restoration and maintenance 
of social order in Ireland, and of individual freedom to the 
widest extent which social order will permit.” Judged, 
then, from all sides, Lord Randolph Churchill’s attack was 
a failure. It failed because of the quarter from which it 
came, it failed because of the evident animus of the 
speaker, and it failed, lastly, because of the weakness of the 
arguments by which it was supported. 

In the debate upon the second reading of Mr. Carew’s Bill 
for the Reform of County Government in Ireland, in which 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech was but an episode, a 
great deal of information was brought forward which will 
’ tend to clear the air. We take it that among moderate 
and reasonable men the opinion which prevails in regard 
to the whole subject is pretty much that stated by Mr. 
Balfour. Like him, they are anxious, if possible, to 
see Ireland enjoy a reformed and representative system 
of local government. Before, however, such a reform 
can be accorded to Ireland, certain necessary conditions 
must be fulfilled. These conditions are neither far- 
fetched nor exaggerated. They do not demand that Irish- 
men should adopt our way of thinking in politics, or give up 
their present demands. All they insist on as the essential 
and necessary conditions precedent to the grant of a 
popular system of local government, are that Ireland 
shall be restored to a social state under which the law is 
generally obeyed, and a proper security given to life and pro- 
perty ; that the existing popular bodies shall show by their 
management of the affairs already entrusted to them some 
reasonable prospect that they can be trusted to perform 
still larger functions with a due regard to the interest of the 
country ; and, finally, that there shall be some guarantee 
that the Irish people are not asking for local government 
merely with the desire of using it when obtained to harry 
what they term the English garrison in Ireland—that is, the 
landlords—and to embarrass the action of the Executive. 








When once these conditions are fulfilled, it will 

sary to delay for another moment the pada on we 
self-government to Ireland. If it is argued that we h 0 
no right to impose such conditions as these, and thas on 
the Unionist principle of treating England and Ireland 
alike as regards legislation, we cannot withhold from th 
Irish the boon we are about to give to the English, ma t 
not be pointed out with unanswerable effect that ever : ; 
of the conditions we have named has been fulfilled = 
England before the introduction of the present Bill ? 
Law and order are fully maintained in England. Ip 
England, the representative bodies already at work trans 
act their business in such a way as to give eye : 
encouragement to the creation of new representative 
authorities. Lastly, in England there is no great and 
important section of the people openly declaring that 
if local government is granted, they will use it to extort 
legislation from the majority of the representatives of the 
United Kingdom which, when asked for in a constitutiona] 
way, those representatives have refused to grant. To use 
Mr. Balfour’s phrase, you can only have equality of legisla. 
tion when you have equality of conditions,—and equality 
of conditions between England and Ireland you have not got. 

To show that we are not exaggerating when we say 
generally that not one of these conditions is yet present 
in Ireland, let us take some of the examples given in the 
late debate. With regard to the management of their own 
affairs by Irish Municipalities and Boards of Guardians 
where the elective elements are supreme, what do we see? 
All is waste, extravagance, and mismanagement. The 
Dublin Town Council gives 2s. a ton above the market 
price for its paving-stones to Mr. Parnell, and raises 
the Lord Mayor’s salary to £3,000 a year, though the 
Mayor of the greater city of Belfast acts without any 
salary. Those Boards of Guardians on which the elective 
members have a majority have many of them been plunged 
into a state of hopeless insolvency by reckless mismanage- 
ment. It may be said, perhaps, that this was due to the 
poverty and distress of the Irish people. Although this 
view is hardly tenable, when we remember that during 
the years when insolvency has been rifest the saving- 
bank deposits in Ireland were steadily growing, let us 
accept it for a moment, and take, not the case of Unions 
which have had to grant money for poor-relief when possibly 
their rates could not be collected, but those Unions which 
obtained a grant under Mr. Morley’s Bill for presenting 
the distressed Unions of the West with £21,000. By the 
way in which this money was spent, we may judge how fit 
these representatives of the people are for the receipt of 
further powers. In one of the Unions, more persons 
received Poor-Law relief than there were inhabitants. In 
another, some of the Guardians themselves applied for and 
received relief, and farmers renting over one thousand acres 
were given allowances. Two publicans, a man who was 
possessed of thirteen bullocks, an ex-policeman enjoying 
a pension of over £1 a week, and even a gombeen man 
received relief. We cannot dwell here on the case cited 
by Mr. Balfour where the meeting of a Board of 
Guardians was made the signal for furious faction-fights, 
and where on two occasions the police, fully armed, had 
to separate the combatants. Such instances, however, are 
typical of what Irish popular government is at this moment, 
and must be taken into serious consideration when we are 
examining how far the representative system in Ireland has 
proved a success. As to the way in which the last of our 
conditions is fulfilled, we desire to do no more than to quote 
the passage cited by Mr. Balfour from Mr. Parnell’s own 
paper, United Ireland. It shows clearly enough why the 
Nationalists desire local government reform :—“ Coercion 
or no coercion, we will struggle with equal fierceness for 
Home-rule. We would unscrupulously use every position 
we can capture, board-room or town-hall, as a Home-rule 
fortress, and drive the enemy unsparingly off the ground. 
Let that be understood. The greatness and strength of 
the movement master all minor considerations.” 

We cannot leave the question before us without noticing 
Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude. Though we cannot and do 
not agree with his opinion on the subject, it is impossible 
not to contrast his view with that of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The one spoke simply to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. The other pressed his view in such a way as not to 
place them in a false position. Further, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
way of defending his own view was rational and states- 
manlike. No doubt, if the Irish landlords are bought out, 
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the chief condition, the restoration of law and order, will, if 
not actually fulfilled, be so near fulfilment as to render the 
chance of dealing wisely with Irish local government far 
less remote. Again, Mr. Chamberlain did not for a moment 
attempt, as did Lord Randolph Churchill, to dictate the 
exact moment at which the reform which he advocates 
should be made, nor did he labour to gain applause from the 
Parnellites and Home-rulers by firing random broadsides 
into those with whom he is inalliance. For the purposes of 
a comparison between the two men, nothing could have been 
more useful. Mr. Chamberlain is proving himself a man in 
whom those who do not share his views may at least place 
confidence and reliance. Lord Randolph Churchill is 
winning an exactly opposite position in popular estimation. 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE ON OUR DEFENCES. 


'S it not time that the long-standing and unseemly 
differences between the military experts and the 
Ministers who are responsible for our military adminis- 
tration should be put an end to? We say this, as 
we imagine the great majority of Englishmen will say 
it, with no bias towards one side or the other. We 
are at one with the experts in wishing to have a 
thoroughly effective Army; we are at one with the 
Ministry in wishing to get this thoroughly effective Army 
as cheaply as possible. What we complain of is that the 
Government do not seem to think it necessary to reconcile 
the two views. The experts declare that such-and-such 
things are wanted to fit the Army for the work it has 
to do. The Secretary of State proposes estimates which 
plainly will not give us the things the experts have 
declared necessary. We do not for a moment contend 
that in military matters experts are always right and 
civilian Ministers always wrong. But we do contend that 
when an expert holding high official position has made a 
statement of this kind, it should be answered by the 
Minister. It argues a very low estimate of the sense or 
patriotism of Englishmen for a War Minister to treat grave 
assertions of inefficiency as something which may safely 
be passed over. These statements must be either true or 
false. If they are true, why do they bear no fruit? If 
they are false, why are not the officials who make them 
confronted with the proofs that they have blundered ? 


This week we have had two of the statements we have 
been describing, one from the Duke of Cambridge, the other 
from Lord Wolseley. The Duke of Cambridge tells the 
House of Commons’ Committee on the Army Estimates, in 
the first place, that an immediate increase of 11,000 men is 
absolutely necessary to make the Army efficient under ordi- 
nary circumstances. This is not a demand based on the 
threatening state of affairs on the Continent; that may at 
any moment land us in a position which would require a 
much larger increase. The Duke is speaking of common- 
place every-day necessities. Eleven thousand more men 
are wanting to put the Army on what ought to be 
its peace-footing in quiet times,—to make it strong 
enough, that is, to meet the unforeseen demand which 
may grow up at any moment. Next comes the question 
of officers. The present plan is to dispense with a certain 
proportion of them, and trust to the officers who have 
retired to fill up the vacancies in case of emergency. The 
Duke of Cambridge thinks this a bad plan. Every regi- 
ment, he holds, should have its complete complement of 
officers. Retired officers do not, as a rule, keep touch with 
the Army ; and, for want of this, they would be of no use 
m war,—at least, not at first. The consequence is, that 
the Commander-in-Chief himself does not know where he 
would get the necessary complement of officers if he wanted 
them. The third point is, that the Horse Artillery ought 
to be restored. Thus there are three specific measures which, 
if we are to believe the Duke of Cambridge, ought to be taken 


atonce. Yet they are not taken, nor does the W: inister | . : 
i : e War Minister | Gan safely do with less than they say. 


give any reason for not taking them. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge is not a mere irresponsible subaltern. He is an 
officer of great experience, and he is in supreme command 
of the British Army. He may be mistaken in what he 
thinks the Army requires; but he is not likely to be 
speaking without thought. Indeed, he says expressly that 
he is “ prepared in his official capacity to give an estimate 


of all that is required to make the Army in all its branches | 


thoroughly efficient.” It is not for him to do so unasked, 
because he is “not the Government ;” he is only a per- 
manent official of the Government. But when a permanent 











official holding the position of the Duke of Cambridge, 
and having all the motives the Duke of Cambridge has for 
keeping on pleasant terms with the Government, makes 
such a statement as this, the Government has, to our 
minds, but one course that it can take in justice either to 
the country or to itself. That course is to call upon the 
Commander-in-Chief to give the estimate he declares him- 
self ready to give, to make that estimate public, and then 
either to ask Parliament for the money, or to explain the 
reasons which lead Ministers to think the estimate 
exaggerated. As it is, Mr. Stanhope and his colleagues 
are in the position of the Directors of a railway who should 
pay away all their balance in dividend, without taking any 
notice of the report of their engineer that the permanent 
way was dangerously out of repair. 

Why does Mr. Stanhope consent to occupy this posi- 
tion? Lord Wolseley has an answer ready to this ques- 
tion. It is the result, he thinks, of party government. 
The moment a new Ministry comes into office, its first 
thought is how to cut down the Estimates. The Liberals 
call the Tories extravagant; the Tories retort that, when 
everything has been taken into account, they have spent 
less money than the Liberals. It never seems to enter 
the mind of either party that the proper thing to do 


_ would be to claim credit for having told the nation the 


exact truth, for having discovered what the Army and 
Navy ought to be, if it is to be adequate to the demand 
made upon it, and then for having asked Parliament for 
the money required to make it what it ought to be. 
Lord Wolseley is less precise than the Duke of Cam- 
bridge—perhaps because he takes a still lower view of 
our present military condition—but he is precise enough 
to be alarming. The system on which both the Army 
and the Navy are worked in England must sooner or 
later, he says, land us in disaster. That is not his own 
opinion only ; it is the opinion of every Admiral or General 
who is in office, or who has been in office. He says this 
openly, because he feels that we have arrived at an epoch 
in our history “when it behoves public men to speak the 
truth, and not only the tri.th, but the whole truth.” These 
would be strong words in the mouth of any officer of 
repute; they are additionally strong in the mouth of 
Lord Wolseley. He would not, we may be sure, give 
a warning of this kind—a warning which involves the 
gravest censure on all the Governments with which he 
has acted, and in some sort on himself, for his previous 
silence—if he were not profoundly impressed by its truth. 
Lord Wolseley does not wish to be the Marshal Lebeeuf 
of the English Army, and though he speaks late, he 
speaks while there may be still time to repair the error 
which successive Governments have committed. 

We differ, however, from Lord Wolseley as regards the 
share that party government has in the business. In the 
same speech he quotes Lord Derby as saying that the people 
of this country have never refused the Ministry for the time 
being any money they have asked for, either for the Army 
or the Navy. Consequently, all that a Government need 
have to nerve it to tell the taxpayers the plain truth, is a 
little courage. If some of their predecessors had told the 
plain truth and suffered for it, it might need a good deal of 
courage to repeat the experiment. Ministers might be re- 
fused again, and actually have to give up office! As it is, 


| the chances are the other way. The risk that the taxpayers 


would deliberately prefer costly insecurity to costly security 
—for even insecurity, as we know it, is not cheap—is very 
small indeed. But small as it is, it seems to be more than 
Ministers can bring themselves to face. We trust that the 
Session will not be suffered to go by without strong pressure 
—strong enough, we mean, to be effectual—being put upon 
Mr. Stanhope to call upon the Duke of Cambridge and Lord 
Wolseley for a full statement of what the Army needs to 
make it effective, and then himself to give an equally full 
statement of the reasons which lead him to think that we 
It is the duty of a 
Minister to do these things; it is equally the duty of the 
House of Commons not to allow that duty to go any longer 


| undone. 





REALITY AND ROMANCE. 

HERE is nothing that a writer of romance longs for more 
intensely than to give a sense of reality to his stories. 

For this purpose, Scott is for ever parading before his readers, 
in notes and prefaces, the pitces justificatives which show that 
scenes as thrilling and as impossible as his own have already 
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happened, and that the incidents of his novels are not the mere 
figments of a story-teller’s brain. It has seldom, however, 
chanced to any writer of fiction to have this sense of reality in 
his work forced upon the public quite in the way in which, 
during the past week, Mr. Rider Haggard has had the truth 
of his romances brought home to his readers. When we read 
in “The Adventures and Discoveries of Allan Quatermain” 
how the travellers, as they journey up the Tana River, come 
suddenly upon the quiet and pleasant mission-house, with its 
garden, its orchards, and its outhouses, and, above all, with its 
ditch, ten feet wide, filled with water, in front of a loopholed 
wall, eight feet high and set at the top with sharp flints; 
how, suddenly and without warning, the house is surrounded 
at night by the pitiless Masai warriors; and how, in spite of 
enormous odds and after a fierce struggle, the four white men 
and the natives they lead are at last victorious,—we feel that 
all we need for a complete enjoyment of the story is some 
touch of reality, something to make us quite sure that such 
things might have happened because they have happened 
before. That touch of reality has now been given, and in no 
record of another generation. The Times of Monday last con- 
tains the account of an attack upon an African mission 
station, related in perfect simplicity by one of the chief 
actors, which is simply chapters iii. to viii. in “ Allan Quater- 
main” rewritten. One is the story of a sortie, the other of a 
siege,—that is the whole difference. Certainly, to find three 
columns of the Times devoted to a story of an African siege 
which took place only a month or two ago—that is, at the very 
moment when all the world was reading Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
book—and which entirely “justifies” his last romance, is not 
a piece of good fortune that happens to every novelist. 


The story that is told by the correspondent of the Times 
opens just like one of Mr. Haggard’s novels. The narrator 
tells us how he and a friend start for a month’s trip upon 
Lake Nyassa, and to do so, ascend the Shire, the affluent of 
the Zambesi which drains that narrow inland sea. Just asin 
the romances, all goes well with the travellers at the beginning 
of the journey. They enter the Lake with a favouring breeze 
behind them, and speed fast over the clear blue waters which 
reflect the noble outlines of the hills that shut themin. A ten- 
hours’ sail brings them in sight of two steamers, the ‘ Ilala,’ 
in which they had determined to make the round of the 
Lake, and a boat belonging to the Union Mission. The news 
that the travellers hear, however, soon changes their plans. 
Arab slave-hunters, they learn, as they board the steamer, 
are threatening the English station of Karonga, at the north 
end of the Lake, and have already attacked a friendly tribe. 
Two English missionaries are shut up in the station. Help 
has. been demanded from Consul Hawes, and from the Manager 
of the African Lakes Company; but it may be long coming. 
If we were reading one of Mr. Haggard’s romances, we should 
not, after this, hesitate for a moment to predict what action 
would be taken by the narrator and his companion. Fortunately, 
the English race has still a dash of heroism in real life as well 
as-in books, and the prediction need not be withdrawn when 
we force ourselves to remember that we are not reading a novel. 
* Tt seemed clearly our duty to collect what men were available, 
and render what assistance we could at once.” Has not the 
reader seen such a phrase a hundred times in books of adven- 
tureP No less familiar is the declaration, “ Dr. Tornory, of 
the London Church Mission, was willing, and an elephant- 
hunter, a Mr. Sharpe, had declared his readiness to come.” 
The, casual elephant-hunter, who joins the party quite “ per- 
miscus,” with rifles, no doubt, like young cannons, is a 
delicious touch. (It is quite impossible to criticise the 
narrative like a record of facts, though it is obviously true 
in every line and every word.) We are sure that if the 
story is ever written out at length, Mr. Sharpe will prove 
the humorous hero who is always doing some act of quaint 
daring which makes us at one and the same time laugh at 
him and love him. Of course, after this, the next step is 
for the narrator to order the steamer to get up steam, and 
in twenty-four hours the expedition has started. By steaming 
night and day, they reach Karonga—the threatened mission 
—‘just in the nick of time” (that, of course, was inevitable), 
as the missionary in charge explains, for the Arabs had that 
day made a hostile demonstration. The party with the mission- 
house, thus reinforced, number seven whites, with sixty guns, 
and about 1,500 friendly natives, including many women and 
children. With a sense of the proper way to play their part, 








to be highly commended, the Arabs for three*weeks t¢ 
every possible sort of provocation to make the mission part 

take the initiative in the attack. This provocation, however z 
resisted, though the constant insults and ingenuities of annoy. 
ance indulged in by the enemy make the period of Waiting 
very hard to bear. At last, however, the attack comes. With 
the dawn of November 24th, five or six hundred of the enemy 
organise a furious assault upon the mission, hoping to carry 
it bya rush. The three weeks of grace, however, have been 
used in strengthening the fortifications; and all idea of 
taking it by assault is abandoned after an experience of the 
fire poured from the works in the hour during which the first 
attack lasts. A steady siege then begins, the Arabs, just as 
in the romances, showing by their manner of conducting it 
that “they had among them men trained in some measure to 
warfare, and accustomed to attack fortified posts.” Doubtless 
all the defenders were great readers of tales of adventure. 
Imagine, then, their delight when so correct a symptom of the 
situation developed itself as this. Then, too, another very 
familiar friend appears to them in the shape of the storehouse, 
unfortunately left outside the lines, proving a great danger to 
the besieged, and of the heroic native “ who dashed out, torch 
in hand, under a hot fire, which we returned with interest to 
cover him,” and successfully sets it in a blaze. Surely there 
is an incident of this sort in “ Masterman Ready,” or if 
not, then it is the account of the means taken to get water 
which is matched in that most excellent of books of adven- 
ture. Indeed, it may be said that the siege of the mission- 
house of Lake Nyassa illustrates by a real incident some. 
thing or other not only in all Mr. Rider Haggard’s works, 
but in almost every book of the kind that has ever been 
written. One great cause of heart-searching in most books 
of the adventurous order, is the fact that none of the white 
men, in spite of all the fearful fighting, ever get killed. We, 
of course, are in one sense always immensely delighted at this; 
but yet, at the same time, we feel a little doubtful whether it 
can be true, and whether in reality we ought not, however 
bitter the pang, to have sacrificed the gallant young man with 
the blue eyes who acts as second-in-command, or perhaps even 
the humorous hero who always does the deeds of superhuman 
daring with a twinkle in his eye. After such harrowing doubts, 
it is an immense consolation to find in the real thing that, after 
five days of a furious fusillade from the Arabs, not a single 
member of the gallant little garrison is killed, and only two 
are slightly wounded. We cannot recount here, though it 
would prove our point still further, all the sorties for food for 
the cattle, and all the night attacks. We must refrain, too, from 
telling how during the whole night the whites patrolled the 
ramparts in watches of two at a time, and how on one occasion 
an Arab actually crawled within thirty yards of the ditch 
before he was despatched. The end comes in the most 
approved fashion. Suddenly the firing ceases, and all is still 
in the Arab camp. Of course, a ruse is feared; but after some 
hours of waiting, a sortie is made, and the Arab camp explored 
and found deserted. The enemy had departed in a body. The 
reasons is not long in being discovered. In a few hours, the 
vanguard of an army of five thousand friendly natives who 
have come to raise the siege, appear upon the scene. Into 
the rest of the details of the campaign we have not time to 
enter here, nor to remember how the war is carried into the 
enemy’s country, and how one of their villages is destroyed, 
Unfortunately, the narrator does not give us very many 
details. He makes us long, however, for Mr. Rider Haggard 
to describe such scenes as the magnificent rush of the 
Wa Mwamba warriors over the stockade. Still more do 
we need such help in the account of the march home after 
the old mission-house has been reluctantly abandoned. This 
march ends in the carrying by surprise of another village, 
this time that of a hostile native chief. How admirably would 
Mr. Haggard have told us how the white men crept up to the 
stockade—so close that they could see “the people sitting 
round their watch-fires,” and hear “the early risers talking in 
complete unconsciousness of danger”—how the fire was 
directed on both faces of the village at once, and how in a 
few minutes a panic set in, and the whole place was taken 
practically without resistance. In wishing for Mr. Haggard 
here, we do not for a moment intend to insinuate that the 
narrator of the Times has not done his work clearly and well. 
In truth, he has brought the scenes he describes most vividly 
before us. His narrative, indeed, has only one fault. It is 
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far tooshort. All that he does give, however, is as good as can 
be, and reflects as much credit on his powers of seeing and 
describing, as his acts in organising the relief and defending 
the mission-house do upon his courage and great-heartedness. 
After a proof of Mr. Haggard’s genuineness such as that 
we have just been dwelling on, who will be surprised if some 
day or other we hear that one of those wonderful swords, with 
the back of the blade cut out in fretwork and inlaid with gold, 
which Mr. Mackenzie showed to the astonished Allan Quater- 
main is for sale in New Bond Street, and that an expedition 
is about to set out to discover the land of Zuvendis? After 
all, there may well be greater wonders in the heart of Africa 
than ever the romancer dreamt of. If we do not find 
She-who-must-be-obeyed, we may yet discover ruins mightier 
than those of Imperial Khor. The palaces of Yucatan, which 
are just as wonder-moving, were not found till Mexico had been 
explored for more than two hundred years; and the Cam- 
bodian temples had, till the French conquest, escaped even the 
gatherers of rumour. Again, if the Zuvendis race is not made 
known to us, there may well be a white people somewhere in 
yet undiscovered highlands of Africa whose history may be 
none the less marvellous because they must be few, and must 
have lived a life of perpetual self-defence. The tradition of 
the existence of such a race is as old as our knowledge of 
Africa, and such traditions are apt to have a base of reality. 





THE CASHIERING OF THE TIN-SOLDIER. 
ET no one from henceforth accuse womankind of want 
of logic. The arguments propounded by the orators 
at the conference in London convened under the auspices of 
the Women’s Committee of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association, prove that if political economy has been 
relegated to Saturn, logic is safely domiciled in the planet 
Venus. What could be more relentless and irrefragable than 
the chain of reasoning which links together the following 
propositions? The family is the unit of the nation. The 
child is father to the man, and the man is the head of the 
family. Argal, the warlike child is the teterrima causa, 
the root of the whole evil. Could we but remove the 
baneful influences which familiarise children while yet in 
the nursery with scenes of bloodshed and cruelty, all might 
yet be well. Wherefore the first speaker suggested that 
mothers should “sedulously endeavour to instil peace prin- 
ciples into the minds of their children, and refrain from giving 
them warlike toys.” In this way much might be done towards 
the preservation of peace in the family; and “ we must never 
forget that the family is the unit of the nation.” Pacify the 
units, and you will pacify the aggregate. The whole affair 
lies in a nutshell. Following on the same lines, a subsequent 
speaker emphasised the necessity of going to the children, 
“the democracy of the future,” and influencing them in favour 
of peace principles. In America, the pacification of the nursery 
seems to be a fait accompli, for an American lady who took part 
in the discussion declared—in proof of her assertion that peace 
principles had been practically adopted there—that although 
she had lived all her life in the United States, she was quite 
unable to describe the uniform of an American soldier, so rarely 
had she seen one. We hope we shall not be accused of an 
unchivalrous curiosity when we say that this ingenuous 
declaration furnishes us with a terminus a quo to determine 
the age of the speaker. It is evident that her personal 
reminiscences cannot extend as far back as the close of that 
great civil war in which at least a million men were in arms. 
Miss Bowles may have rarely seen a uniform, but she can 
hardly have avoided encountering amongst her personal 
acquaintance a large number of individuals entitled, by 
courtesy or otherwise, to the appellation of “Colonel”—a 
hateful survival of the anti-pacific epoch—for it is well known 
that in the United States everybody is either a Judge or a 
Colonel. 

We have strayed, however, somewhat from the really im- 
portant lesson to be derived from this debate,—to wit, that 
the destiny of mankind is determined by the character of his 
playthings in infancy. If the nefarious tin-soldier, the pesti- 
lential pop-gun, and the detestable drum are responsible for 
“the greatest of human villainies,” as one of the other speakers 
reminded us that war had been aptly denominated, it is evident 
that a judicious choice of toys, and a resolute elimination of all 
those of an inflammatory character, must exert a most potent 





influence upon the preservation of peace in the family; and | 


whatever happens, we must never forget that the family is the 
unit of the nation. It becomes obvious, again, that toy-animais 
and dolls of all sorts are exceedingly dangerous things to ‘let 
children play with. Dolls with squeaks, in particular, should be 
proscribed by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, for a child who has been in the habit of violently com- 
pressing the stomach of his toy-lamb to produce the desired 
sound, will, on reaching man’s estate, be naturally inclined to 
abuse and maltreat all the live stock that comes in his way. 
Penny whistles will also be excluded by the Censorship of Toys, 
not because of their shrillness, but on account of their affinity-to 
the bellicose fife. Toy railway-trains, at first sight, seem un- 
objectionable; but the spectacle of their demolition may have 
given rise to that callousness which is said to reside in the hearts 
of many Directors. If the upsetting of a toy-locomotive were 
regarded as penal in the nursery, it is possible that fewer 
lives would be lost on our railways. The increase: in 
jerry-built villas is similarly attributable to a marked: de- 
terioration in the solidity of the structure of dolls’-houses; 
while the introduction of dolls stuffed with sawdust, which 
by their look and feel inevitably appealed to the disintegrating 
faculties of childhood, undoubtedly paved the way for the 
practice of vivisection. The articles hawked in the streets at 
the present day are of varying value from the educational 
point of view. The perambulating porter is admirable. 
Nothing could inculcate more eloquently the dignity of labour 
than the spectacle of this alert and vigorous figure briskly 
dragging his load without turning to the right or to the left. 
The “waltzers,” on the other hand, are deplorable, the com- 
bination—a soldier and a ballet-girl—being typical of brutal 
militarism and feminine giddiness. 

The mere suppression of warlike toys, however, is not enough. 
It is only an episode in the campaign,—if the word “cam- 
paign ” can be legitimately used in such a connection. An index 
expurgatorius will have to be drawn up of all the writers 
who have expended their energies in idealising this military 
instinct in children. “ Jackanapes,” we fear, will be put on the 
black list, and “ The Story of a Short Life” also. Indeed, Mrs. 
Ewing’s works are tainted throughout with this heresy, and 
the mischief she has done to “the democracy of the future ” by 
extolling the courtesies and charities of military life is terrible 
to contemplate. In “The Peace-Egg” we read of a small boy 
who used to distract his nurse by playing at soldiers in realistic 
fashion when he ought to have been in bed. He insists on being 
orderly officer, and on visiting the outposts—which consisted 
of waking up his small brothers and sisters—and greets her 
remonstrances with the calm rebuke that she must not 
speak to a sentry on duty. Finally, he locks her into a 
bedroom, shouting, “ You’re under arrest,” through the key- 
hole. ‘Let me out,’ shrieked Sarah. ‘I'll send a file of the 
guard to fetch you to the orderly-room by-and-by,’ said 
Robert, ‘ for preferring frivolous complaints,’ and he departed 
to the farmyard to look at the ducks.” His father, however, 
proves a match for his insubordination, by condemning him 
to play at sentry-duty all night in his dressing-room, with 
nothing better than a railway-rug to sleep on. In our un- 
regenerate days we laughed over this scene ; but that was before 
our eyes were opened to the immorality of warlike toys, and 
the dangers of encouraging children to play with or at soldiers. 
Hans Andersen, again, is another sad offender, and yet we cannot 
quite eradicate a sneaking satisfaction that the tin-soldier was 
not disestablished, so to speak,. before literary immortality was 
conferred upon him. That justifies, if anything can justify, the 
affection—of course, purely esthetic and platonic—which we 
still harbour towards this friend of our childhood. 

If, in the face of so much stern logic, it were possible to 
advance any plea in behalf of retaining the tin-soldier, we 
should be inclined to take up the following line of argument. 
Most children, especially boys, have a certain amount of 
savagery inthem. Mrs. Ewing, at once the most faithful and 
loving chronicler of their ways and habits, bears testimony to 
this unwelcome fact. Now, it has always seemed to us that 
toys constitute an excellent safety-valve for these torturing 
and teasing instincts, as well as for that general tendency to 
snip, and whittle, and pull to pieces everything that comes in 
their way. Far better is it that they should mutilate their tin- 
soldiers than that they should stone frogs, torture cats, and 
pull the wings off butterflies. Finally, in extenuation of the 
military instinct in children, we cannot do better than quote 
a favourite passage from “The Story of a Short Life,” de- 
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scribing Leonard’s first interview with the V.C.:—‘ How do 
you do, V.C.? I am very glad to see you. I wanted to see 
you more than anything in the world. I hope you don’t mind 
seeing me because I have been a coward, for I mean to be 
brave now; and that is why I wanted to see you so much, 
because you are such a very brave man. The reason I was a 
coward was partly with being so cross when my back hurts, 
but particularly with hitting Jemima with my crutches, for 
no one but a coward strikes a woman. She trod on my dog’s 
toes. This is my dog. Please pat him; he would like to be 
patted by a V.C. He is called ‘The Sweep’ because he is 
black. He lives with me all along. I have hit him, but I hope 
I shall not be naughty again any more. I wanted to grow up 
into a brave soldier, but I don’t think, perhaps, that I ever 
can now; but mother says I can be a brave cripple. I would 
rather be a brave soldier, but I’m going to try to be a brave 
cripple.” 

Such a type as Leonard will doubtless be impossible in the 
“democracy of the future ;” but shall we be the gainers by its 
elimination ? 


A BISHOP AMONG THE SECULARISTS. 
N interesting gathering took place on Tuesday evening, 
April 17th, at the South London Fine-Art Gallery and 
Library, 207 Camberwell Road, established by that inde- 
fatigable worker for the benefit of the labouring classes, Mr. 
William Rossiter. It was a conference between the Bishop 
of the diocese (Dr. Thorold) and the working men, the 
question being, “ Why working men do not come to church.” 
It was well attended. The large room on the ground-floor, 
forming the chief part of the Art Gallery—probably at one 
time a shop or warehouse—was crowded, and there was an 
overflow meeting in the road, not inconsiderable in point of 
numbers, whose main occupation apparently was that of looking 
through the glass of the door or frontage at the Bishop, as he 
sat opposite to them, not on a platform, for there was none, 
but raised a few steps above his audience at the entrance of a 
passage leading to the back of the house, the small landing- 
place of which served in lieu of a platform for the speakers. 

There happened to be one person present who could 

recollect gatherings of a similar nature which took place now 
nearly thirty-nine years ago, all but the first of their kind 
(the late John Burnet, of Camberwell, an eminent Non- 
conformist minister in his day, was, so far as is known to the 
present writer, the very first to originate such), when Mr. 
Maurice met the working men, first at a small coffee-house in 
Drury Lane, then at the Cranbourn Tavern in St. Martin’s 
Lane. And the writer, if he shut his eyes, might many a time 
have fancied he was listening to the old voices, so similar were 
the complaints, the arguments, or what were urged as such. 
And oh! that on opening his eyes again at the last, he could 
have seen once more that small figure in the black dress-coat, 
hands clasped behind the back, rising by degrees to an almost 
statuesque grandeur through sheer force of inward earnestness, 
as in his deep and resonant tones he addressed his audience,— 
not arguing like an advocate, not summing up the debate with 
the methodical and colourless completeness of a Judge, but 
striking to the heart of each fallacy, meeting doubts by the 
more clear unveiling of the truth that lay behind—disarming 
insolence itself by the humility of his expressions of personal 
shortcomings, yet utterly fearless in the assertion of the faith 
that was in him—the might and sincerity of the man’s spirit 
working in every line of the strong chin, the quivering 
lips of the chiselled mouth, the deep-set eyes beneath the 
noble brow! But there can be but one Frederick Maurice in 
an age of this world’s life. 

Differences, moreover, there were. Darwinism, in place of 
Straussianism, appears to be now deemed the triumphant victor 
over Christianity, and Mr. Foote, instead of Mr. Holyoake, the 
general-in-chief of Christianity’s opponents. The Camberwell 
Road speakers were generally far better educated than those 
of Cranbourn Tavern ; there was very little bad grammar; they 
were also much better dressed; but they were much more 
frequently insolent, and there was, on the whole, with a few 
exceptions, an absence of that passionate social and moral 
aspiration which, however misguided it might often be, was so 
marked a feature of the decade of the forties. Intellectual 
progress, with a lowering of the moral tone, so far as the 
working-class speakers were concerned, appeared to the writer 
chiefly to characterise the evening, as compared with those 
evenings of old to which he has referred. 





If, however, the scene was less hopeful as respects the 
working class, it was in other respects far more so. Instead 
of having to seek out the working men in coffee-houses and 
taverns, here was a meeting-place ready to hand and well 
known to them, in the hands of a zealous Churchman. More 
important still, instead of the mere Chaplain (answering to 
curate) of Lincoln’s Inn, here was the Bishop of the diocese 
actually seeking out the working men and endeavouring to 
understand their views about Church matters, backed, more. 
over, by one of the most learned dignitaries of his diocese, 
and by four or five others of his clergy. If Bishop Thorold 
is not a Maurice; if his protests that he was afraid of nothing 
that could be said almost suggested the reverse, and his de. 
claration that he wasan Englishman perversely recalled a well. 
known song in one of Mr. Gilbert’s comic operas, it is pretty 
certain that the mere fact of his having come to meet the 
working men, and sate out a couple of hours of mostly un- 
welcome talk from them, will have raised a friendly feeling 
even in those who cared least at the time to spare him or his 
cloth in their utterances. It was probably a mistake to fix a 
subject at all beforehand ; it was certainly one to try and keep 
men to it, with the consequence that a speaker in the early part 
of the evening was stopped for going into matters which later 
on were largely dealt with by those who followed him. Had the 
Bishop, instead of trying to tie down the meeting to any subject, 
simply told his hearers that he came to them because they did 
not come to him, and to know why they did not; had he left 
to some one else the ungracious office of marking the time, and 
only claimed the prerogative of extending it; had he, above 
all, guarded himself from all interruption of the speakers, the 
same end would have been attained with much less of friction 
than necessarily arose when he attempted to conduct from his 
own point of view a meeting largely composed of opponents, 
having thus to interfere not unfrequently with the proceedings, 
and so giving a kind of zest to any opposition. 


The Bishop of Rochester is an amiable man and a zealous 
Bishop. A passage in one of his earliest charges about the 
“superb self-confidence of the younger clergy ” has opened a 
warm place for him in the heart of every layman. His papers 
on “Children” in late numbers of Good Words are simply 
charming, and such as endear a writer to every one who reads 
him. If on this first occasion he did not show himself 
altogether equal to the task he had undertaken, there is no 
cause for surprise, still less for discouragement. The Bishop’s 
kindly manner, his self-restraint under provocation, will have 
tended to open to him many a heart where the intellect re- 
mained untouched. It is, no doubt, a very different thing to 
preach to a silent and decorous congregation, and to meet 
hard-headed secularists and passionate infidels face to face- 
But this latter is a plough from which, having once put his 
hand to it, he should not now draw back. A single meeting 
like that of April 17th is almost thrown away, so far as 
any purpose of permanent good is concerned. Such gatherings 
should be repeated again and again, not for purposes of 
mere disputation, but in order to find out what practical 
work may arise out of them, and what allies may be found or 
wonthere. The first meeting of the kind is almost invariably 
the one which throws up to the surface the most of bitterness 
and ugly speaking, and supplies least the means of dealing 
with such. For there are several kinds of infidelity which may 
at first easily be confounded the one with the other, which 
essentially need to be separated from one another. There is 
the infidelity of wickedness,—that is hopeless, save through 
the conversion of the man’s own spirit to good. There 
is professional infidelity, the infidelity of men who have 
come to make their living by it,—that is about equally 
hopeless. There is the infidelity of conceit, especially pre- 
valent amongst the young, which often falls at once when 
a man once realises what a pitiful creature he is. There 
is the commonest form of all, the infidelity of sheer ignorance, 
—more prevalent also among the young, but frequent at 
every age, and needing but kindly instruction to be swept 
away. There is the infidelity of despair, whether from 
physical or moral misery, which passes away like a cloud 
with the coming in of hope. There is also an infidelity, 
more frequent than is supposed, which is at bottom but 
an inverted faith. None is apt to be more passionate, 
more scornful in its denials; and yet it is often but the 
expression of some deep moral or spiritual disappointment, 
and may turn to an abiding faith, sometimes by having 
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unveiled before it some aspect of the truth which it had 
hitherto missed, sometimes by mere contact with some 
nobler spirit than it had hitherto known to exist. And 
beyond all that can be called actual infidelity, comes agnosti- 
cism proper,—not the agnosticism of the mere poco-curanti, 
who call themselves agnostics to save themselves the trouble 
of thinking about things spiritual, but that either of the 
Darwins, who are conscious of some atrophy in their inward 
nature through the too exclusive exercise of particular 
faculties, or of those who go so far as to admit that the 
believer has something which they have not themselves, but 
seem to themselves incapable of attaining to it ; and the far more 
hopeless Positivists, those Catholics without Christianity—to 
adopt Mr. Huxley’s never-to-be-forgiven characterisation of 
them—the religious wing of them pseudo-worshippers of a 
pseudo-divinity. It is only by degrees that these different 
classes can be distinguished, that the chaff can be winnowed 
from the wheat; and a different treatment is required for each 
class. 

Tn Mr. Maurice’s time, the conferences were usually followed 
up by an informal tea at his own house, to which he would 
invite any apparently sincere speaker whose tone gave some 
indication of the possibility of coming to an understanding. 
In this way, besides much interesting experience, was obtained 
the ulterior co-operation of the late Mr. Lloyd Jones, and his 
lifelong friendship with the present writer and others of Mr. 
Maurice’s then associates; and thus it was that those con- 
ferences led in the first instance to the movement for pro- 
ductive co-operation which began in 1850, and which gave to 
the Statute-Book the successive Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts, the charters of co-operation in this country; 
and which led again, on the temporary failure of that move- 
ment, to the establishment of the Working Men’s College, 
which has been fruitful in many ways. If such invitations 
as the above-mentioned are unfortunately impossible for a 
Bishop who has to drive to his far-off palace from such a 
gathering as the one in Camberwell Road, yet they might not 
be to some of the South London clergy. 

But the work, to be successful, must be undertaken with an 
adequate sense of its importance, and a resolute trust in God 
for its ultimate success, however disappointing may be its 
beginnings. If Bishop Thorold has the faith to persevere in 
what he has attempted to do, to win its secret from every 
failure, real or apparent, and press still onward, however rugged 
may be the way, he will assuredly find great opportunities of 
usefulness open before him, and be able to do good service to 
God and to man. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
THE IRISH TENANT-FARMERS. 
(To rue Epitor or THE “ SpecTaToR.’’ } 

S1r,—One is often told—especially in Ireland, by the gentry 
who have remained there—that Irish agitation has killed 
natural politeness and love of laughter in the people; that the 
tenants have changed from indolent, agreeable, easy-going 
farmers, to sullen, morose agitators, who, caring not by what 
means they attain their ends, hurry along the road to ruin 
without having time or inclination to interchange civilities 
with their unwilling fellow-travellers. I do not think that 
such is absolutely the case, at least not in the more civilised 
parts of the island. The affection for the landlord, which was 
formerly, especially in the wilder parts, a very pleasant feature 
in their characters, has, of course, almost entirely disappeared ; 
but they retain the civility and delicacy in avoiding con- 
troversial subjects, as well as the plausibility and pleasant 
mendacity, which is usually characterised as “blarney.” 
Their earnestness and animation are wonderful, especially 
if the subject in any way can be brought to bear on the 
necessity of reducing the rent. With astounding volubility 
and incoherence, they pour forth a torrent of their woes, with- 
out stop or pause; often with tears and with emphatic 
gestures, they relate their histories from the cradle to the 
grave, with comments on the state of the country, and facts 
about the evils of bad whisky. From scenes of mourning, 
which they describe with great pathos and depth of feeling, 


they jump to the meanest details of their trade, bewail the | 
| system cf sale by auction of the outgoing tenant’s interest in 
| his farm. 


dearth of dung, and complain of the postal arrangements. 
To give a résumé of such scenes is difficult, especially 





as 'so much of the manner, voice, and gesture cannot 
be reproduced. The following may convey some feeble idea 
of such scenes :—* And thin, yer ’anner, there was my daughter, 
as foine a girl as iver ye set yer eyes on, an’ she’s in her 
grave, an’ the colt we thought to sell at Cakirmee, though 
the fair’s not what it used to be, as yer ’anner knows, an’ 
she only nineteen, an’ I shall niver see her again, for she’s 
ded an’ gone, an’ she my only daughter, for its hard, dry land, 
as yer ’anner very well knows, and even my son had to fly the 
country, an’ the cost of the funeral was so great, an’ there’s 
no such thing as to get a bit of dung on that high land, an’ 
my husband sick there three weeks, an’ the price of stock 
so low, an’ sure the praste said that how could the house 
be healthy with the pigs so near the bed, an’ no wonder, 
he said, an’ we poor hard-working people, as yer ’anner 
can see in the books we were niver much backward with 
the rint, an’ niver joined no Lagues nor nothing, an’ 
if you turned us out on the road we couldn’t pay, an’ 
the souldiers don’t spind niver so much as a pinny- 
piece in the town, an’ yer ’anner ‘Il consider we're tinants 
on the estate these seven hundred years, an’ even we 
were fairly burnt to the bone last summer, and I know yer 
’anner *d act fairly by us, may the saints preserve yer ’anner, 
an’ even they said our sheep were scabby, as if that was like 
neighbours, and my husband sick in the house,” &e. Such a 
harangue may be obtained at pleasure by some such remark 
as,—“ Well, when do you propose to pay some rent ?” 

In walking over the land, one is much struck by the fact 
that no one is at work in the fields, though often a little manual 
labour might do a great deal. On my first walk over the 
estate, I remarked this to my companion, a thoroughbred 
Irishman. His reply was characteristic. “I tell you what it 
is,” he said, “ these divvles spend the whole of winter sitting 
before the fire and scratching trapashiums on their shins.” 

A difficulty which one finds in dealing with the tenants, 
especially the town tenants, is their amazing inaptitude for 
business, especially in connection with houses or land. Their 
theory seems to be that no price too high can be given for the 
privilege of occupying land or becoming owner of a house. 
They consequently get into extraordinary difficulties which 
by the commonest foresight they might have avoided. For 
instance, a constant trouble in the small towns in which I 
collect rent is this. A man buys the leasehold interest of a 
house for a considerable sum, regardless of the fact that the 
lease is on the point of expiring. He also, perhaps, spends 
money in repairs, and then cannot pay the rent if it is 
increased on the lease expiring. He is unable to see that 
what he paid before was the ground-rent, and that now he is 
paying the full rent. 

A short time ago, a man came in and told me he could not 
pay the rent of two houses, the leasehold interest of which he 
had lately bought for, I think, £35, as they had both tumbled 
down within ten days after the purchase. The following con- 
versation then ensues :—‘ So you were foolish enough to buy 
two houses on the point of falling?” “Sure, yer ’anner’s 
right,”—this with an engaging smile. “And so you come to 
the landlord, who had nothing to do with the transaction, and 
ask him to let you off your rent because you have made a fool 
of yourself? Suppose you buy a very old cow which dies as 
soon as you buy, would you ask the landlord to let you off your 
rent?” “Sure, an’ I would, yer ’anner”—(this is unexpected, and 
destroys the force of my argument). “ Ye see, yer ’anner, I was 
fairly foolish. I had some money which uncle, who is in 
America,” &e. ‘“ Now, listen to me. Why should you hold our 
property without paying rent for it, more than any one else; 
why should we not turn you out?” “Ah, sure, yer ’anner ’d 
niver do that, for I know yer ’anner ’Il act fairly by 
me; sure, I’ll be glad to lave it in yer ’anner’s hands.” 
So in the end the man remains in because it is no 
use turning him out, as the land will be idle, as no one 
would take it until years had gone by. Whereupon,—* Sure, 
yer ’anner’s a kind gentleman; I know ye wouldn’t grudge a 
bit of timber for the roof.” “Confound your impudence! 
get away with you, and be thankful for what you’ve got.” 
“Well, good-day to yer ’anner; long life to ye; may the 
saints’ howly blissings rest on yer ’anner.” 

Owing to the excitable disposition of the Irish, a difficulty 
which is becoming very serious has arisen from the present 


The Irishman is essentially a dare-devil, hare- 
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brained individual, who absolutely scorns to look before he 
leaps, and consequently often alights in awkward places. 

When a tenant gives up his farm, he serves the landlord 
with a notice to the effect that he intends to sell his interest. 
The sale is conducted by auction, the intending tenants 
bidding against one another. The result is, that often a pre- 
posterous price is realised, frequently as much or more than the 
fee-simple value. The lucky purchaser now finds he must 
pay out nearly or absolutely the whole of his capital for the 
right to be allowed to take the farm with buildings and im- 
provements. These are often of no actual value, and so old 
and dilapidated that new ones are wanted. He has also to 
stock his farm ; and to obtain money for that purpose, he must 
borrow at probably a high rate of interest. 

Now, this is obviously a bad state for a tenant to be in: 
though possibly he has a fair rent fixed by Court, this does 
not make it less difficult to pay the interest. People 
may say that it is his own fault, that as he has made 
his bed, so must he lie on it. That may be true enough, 
but it does not deliver us from a serious evil. Not only 
that, but the landlords suffer, and the best landlords 
suffer most, since they are the most willing to listen to the 
appeals of the tenant, and remit him some portion of his rent, 
even though it be fixed by the law as the fair rent. “Ah!” 
I hear some one say; “now we have arrived at the root of the 
matter: the landlords suffer; now we understand the interest 
taken in the tenant.” Certainly; why not? I lay no claim 
to any exalted virtue, though it is pleasanter from a selfish 
point of view to live in a country and see thriving farmers, 
than to see sullen, starving faces; but even if this were not 
80, I trust we are not so blinded by class antagonism that we 
are unwilling to take advantage of good fortune lest we should 
be forced to share it with our neighbours. 

Of course, it will be argued that you deprive the tenant of 
the advantage of getting the best possible price for his labour. 
That certainly may be the case; but if it is expedient that the 
landlord should be deprived of his right of getting the best 
possible price for his land, surely it is equally expedient that 
the tenant should be prevented from giving an excessive price 
for improvements, as in both cases it is the land-hunger which 
formerly forced the rents to a higher figure than it was 
possible to make, and now forces the tenant to give an excessive 
price for the improvements and goodwill of the farm he is so 
anxious to take. To my mind, any such argument which 
applies to rent, applies with greater force to the price to be 
paid on entry, since in the case of rent it is merely an annual 
payment of interest which may be subject to revaluation; and 
with the fine on entry, it is the tenant’s capital which is lost, 
which loss cripples him effectually, and prevents him from 
being able even to pay the fair rent fixed by the Court. 

I think the Legislature might appoint valuers to value the 
actual improvements made on the farm, taking into considera- 
tion the length of time they have been effected, as is the 
case with the valuers under the Agricultural Holdings Act 
(England); and the landlord should be allowed the right of 
selecting the most desirable, since surely he is the man most 
interested in having a good tenant. Some such scheme would 
prevent the tenant from spending his capital in purchasing 
worthless or worn-out improvements, as is now often the case. 
Having more money, he could the better stock and till the 
land; and after even such a disastrous year as last year, would 
not find himself, as he is to-day, unable to pay his rent, his 
rates, and his taxes, without stock to keep or hay to keep 
them, and without the means of purchasing either.—I am, Sir, 
&e., L. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
(To tHe Eprtor oF THE “ SPECcTATOR.’’ } 


S1r,—You will doubtless have discovered the slip of the pen 
by which you speak of Matthew Arnold as wishing to rest, 
like his father, in Laleham Churehyard. To usold Rugbeians, 
very much of the religio loci in Rugby School Chapel depends 
on the fact that Dr. Arnold alone, of all Head-Masters, rests 
within its walls. You need not be reminded of the words of 
his poet-son,— 
“Cold, 

Solemn, unlighted, austere, 

Through the gathering darkness, arise 

The Chapel walls, in whose bound 

Thou, my father! art laid ;” 





—nor of the touching scene in the “ Finis” of “Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays,” where the hero, hearing, while on a reading party 
in Scotland, of his old master’s sudden death, rushes off to 
Rugby, makes his way into the lonely school chapel, “ang 
walked up the steps to the altar; and while the tears flowed 
freely down his cheeks, knelt down humbly and hopefully, to 
lay down there his share of a burden which had proved itgelf 
too heavy for him to bear in his own strength.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Chelmsford, April 21st. R. E. Barter, 





DEMOCRACY AND GREAT MEN. 


(To tue EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR,”’ | 


S1z,—Surely when you try to prove that the faults which My. 
Lowell complains of in America are due to Federalism, you 
forget that he brackets France with America in his condemna.- 
tion, the most centralised State in Europe with the Westem 
Federal Republic. But is there not another answer to Mr, 
Lowell,—viz., that the falling-off in great statesmen, however 
disagreeable to those who take a bird’s-eye view of mankind, 
may not be a sign of decadence in the real moral greatness of 
mankind? The work of political leaders is to right the wrongs 
of the body politic by legislation or administration. Surely, 
where legislative grievances, or those grievances which can be 
redressed by legislation, become fewer, there must be less need 
for conspicuous statesmen ; and where more people have their 
eyes on the needs of the State, there must be less need of leaders 
to form the opinions of reformers. There is no lack in 
America of that kind of greatness which rests on positive con- 
siderations, and not on the need of destruction of political 
evils. Poets, philosophers, inventors can still be found there, 
and one hopes they are not dying out. Surely, then, both in 
America and Switzerland, the loss of conspicuous men in one 
department of action is a small price to pay for the happi- 
ness and self-respect of a nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E. Maurice. 


[Is corn to be the only product? Must we cut down all the 
trees P—ED. Spectator. | 





THE PENSION LIST. 


(To tHe EpITOR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


Sir,—By an accident, I did not see until to-day the letter 
signed “T. S.” which appeared in your columns on April 7th. 
As I am accused in that letter of “inaccuracies and exaggera- 
tions” in some remarks made by me in the House of Commons 
in reference to the Pension List, perhaps you will allow me 
briefly to dispose of “ T. S.” 

He states that I quoted a pension of £500 a year as one of 
£900. I did nothing of the kind. You will see from the 
report given in the Daily News enclosed, that I mentioned the 
sum of £500 a year, and not £900. “T.S.” further says :— 
“ Third-class interpreters are mentioned, when first-class in- 
terpreters are, or should have been, meant.” I cited the case 
of only one third-class interpreter, who received a pension of 
£149 13s. 4d. at the age of thirty-two, his salary having been 
£528 4s.10d. The particulars are given in the Appendix to 
Class VI., Civil Service Estimates, p. 8, line 2. All my facts 
were compiled with great care and scrupulous accuracy from 
official documents, and if “T. 8S.” has better information than 
these documents contain, I think he would do well to com- 
municate with the Secretary of the Treasury, instead of 
bringing unfounded charges against me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

73 Elm Park Gardens, April 23rd. L. J. JENNINGS. 


POLITICAL CRIMINALS. 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
S1r,—In your very able article of April 21st on “ Mr. Dillon’s 
Arrest,” I think you miss the point of the argument in favour 
of treating the Nationalist leaders as political enemies. We 
contend that a man who derives no personal advantage, near 
or remote, is not in the category of those who work for an 
interested motive. 

If I incite to a burglary, Iam a criminal. If in an émeute I 
smash in the doors of the Tuileries, I am not exactly a criminal. 
If through revenge I compass a man’s death, I am a criminal. 
If I volunteer, like Burnaby, to kill Arabs, I am not exactly 
a criminal, The personal motive, the personal gratification, 
whether pecuniary or malicious, settles the question. 
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Thus, then, it stands. Until you can prove that Dillon and 
O’Brien are moved by personal interest or malice, they cannot 
be classed with Moriarty and Hayes. 

The motive, however excellent, ought not to exempt from 
punishment ; but the punishment should not be the same where 
the motive is good and general, and where it is bad and 
particular.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Albemarle Club. H. A. Sracke. 

[Mr. Stacke’s argument simply destroys the possibility of a 
law of treason.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
gir,—The article in your issue of April 21st on “ Mr. Dillon’s 
Arrest” contains these words :—“ For instance, to admit the 
distinction of political offences as contrasted with ordinary 
offences, would be to revolutionise and destroy the whole 
system of English criminal jurisprudence.” This sentence 
must have been written in ignorance of the fact that under 
the Prisons Acts and the “Rules for Prisons” founded on 
them (applicable to England, Scotland, and Ireland) this dis- 
tinction clearly exists. Among the several classes of prisoners 
specified in the rules, we find one thus defined,—* Persons 
convicted of sedition or seditious libel.” These rules state 
distinctly the treatment to be observed towards these prisoners, 
ag distinguished from the treatment of ordinary criminal 


prisoners. 
This implies a clear admission of the principle condemned 
in the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., F. R. 





THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ | 

$1r,—Mock anger seems to be rather common among birds. 
There is in them, when caged, some suppressed excitement, or 
fury, especially in the spring. Every one who knows a parrot, 
knows that a perfectly reciprocal fondness is no protection 
against his bite. The one I know bites his best friend deeply, 
and roars with laughter. The little birds use a kind of flirta- 
tion of defiance with the overwhelming power of those they 
know intimately. A skilled bird-tamer, I believe, puts his 
hand into the cage, and when the bird moves, withdraws it 
hurriedly, as if in fear. This invites the bird to a contempt 
which becomes the foundation for familiarity ; and the device 
is founded, I suppose, on that adventurous and provocative 
spirit in the bird which prompted the bullfinches to scold and 
bully the master whose favours they value. Does a puppy 
bark and snap in play in something like the same temper ? 

I might mention a goldfinch I know, which, I think, never 
fails to distinguish its partial mistress from all others, by an 
outburst of swearing and ruffling.—I am, Sir, &c., 

31 Gordon Square, April 23rd. P. N. WaGGETT. 


[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.” } 

Srz,—I have no hesitation in saying that when bullfinches 
gape, hiss, and flutter their wings to those they like, 
as mentioned by Mr. Cobb, they do so as expressive of 
affection or thanks, and not at all as “swearing.” I 
have often been amused at this characteristic from a long 
acquaintance with them. As I approach them with a tit-bit, 
they thus salute me, and take it from my hand with kisses. It 
is true they go through the same performance when enraged, 
except the kissing; but there is nothing at all unusual in all 
this, if we remember that the play of most animals is a close 
imitation of their challenge and combat. In spite of its 
apparent identity, I can hear the temper of the bullfinch 
in its voice, just as easily as I can tell whether my dog be 
vexed or pleased by his bark; yet these differences are not 
distinguishable by a strange ear. These differences in tone 
are well understood by the respective species, and we learn to 
understand them from familiarity with individuals. If it be 
true that a musician can strike a given note on a piano with a 
score of different expressions, surely a bird’s eloquence is not 
less limited. 

If play be generally mimic war, may not all kissing (in- 
cluding that of animals) be the “survival” of biting ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Clifton, April 24th. E. W. PHIBBS. 








POETRY. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Weep, if ye have the power to weep, 
All flowers of odorous and musical names 
That haunt the woodland or the wave of Thames— 
Weep, if ye have the power to weep, 
Let soft dews your quaint eyelids steep, 
Fling incense from your many-colour’d flames. 





Mourn, if ye have the power to mourn, 
Glaciers and Alpine firs—ye too, sea-isles !— 
For he is gone who sang your primal smiles, 

Ere each was from the other torn, 

In those strange Summers unforlorn 
Ere ye were parted by the sad blue miles. 


Spirits! if joy perforce must dwell 
Where Arnold’s graceful light upon you breaks, 
Goethe and all his golden-thoughted Greeks, 

If ye must hail such stranger well, 

At least amidst your asphodel 
Let roll in silver up the shadowy creeks 


Some rippled tidings of our woe,— 
For ah! we miss the voice that nobly sings 
The central calm thro’ all disquietings ; 
The far-off light that circles so 
The line of everlasting snow ; 
The beauty hidden in the heart of things. 


And we in these cold April bowers, 
Since Laleham’s sod enwrapp’d his hands and feet, 
Are poorer by a stately presence sweet— 

And miss thro’ all the wealth of flow’rs 

The phrase that made them doubly ours, 
Poet of fields, of moons, of Marguerite. 


Poet, in our poor flurried time, 
Of fine completeness and of lucid ease; 
Fair Master of old songs’ superbest keys, 

Magician of the fetterless chime, 

Free from the fatal sweets of rhyme, 
In Sophocléan form and cadences,— 


Poet of exquisite regret ; 

Of lines that aye on Time’s confuséd height 

Out of the storm shall stand in stars of white; 
Of thoughts in deepening distance set 
Perfect in pictured epithet 

Touch’d with a pencil-tip of deathless light,— 


Poet of high untrodden snows, 
Of ocean’s indefatigable roll, 
And of the everlasting human soul 
Hush’d in immutable repose, 
On whose white calm no gold or rose 
Colours with change the pale immortal whole,— 


If we miss sore in songs of thine 
One Name (which missing, so much more is miss’d), 
Breath more austerely pure hath never kiss’d 
Our fever’d brows than blows divine 
Over thy lofty starlit line,— 
All virgin pages somewhere whisper—Christ ! 
April, 1888. WittiAmM DERRY AND RAPHOE. 





AN APRIL LOVE. 


Nay, be not June, nor yet December, dear, 

But April always, as I find thee now: 

A constant freshness unto me be thou, 

And not the ripeness that must soon be sere. 

Why should I be Time’s dupe, and wish more near 

The sobering harvest of thy vernal vow? 

T am content, so still across thy brow 

Returning smile chase transitory tear. 

Then scatter thy April heart in sunny showers; 

I want nor Summer drouth nor Winter’s sleet : 

As Spring be fickle, so thou be as sweet ; 

With half-kept promise tantalise the hours ; 

And let Love’s frolic hands and woodland feet 

Fill high the lap of Life with wilding flowers. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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PRINCE ADAM CZARTORYSKI* 

Prince ADAM CZARTORYSKI, a venerable, if not specially 
picturesque figure in Polish history, lived to the age of ninety- 
one, and spent more than two-thirds of that long period in 
strenuous efforts to restore the Kingdom of Poland, which 
was first partitioned in 1772, when he was two years old. It 
was a career as rare as it was pathetic, and presents a striking 
example of the good man struggling with adversity, yet never 
wholly giving up his hope of a restoration, not even when 
Alexander II. had addressed to the Polish nobles his famous 
phrase,—“ Point de réveries! tout ce. que mon pére a fait est 
bien fait.” His life was one long series of disappointments, 
stretching through the great wars, the troubled years of the 
long peace, the revolution of 1831, doomed from the outset to 
failure, and extending to the reign of Napoleon III. He saw 
every illusion vanish into thin air, and he had many illusions ; 
yet to the very last such was his abiding faith, that the least 
sparkle of the old spirit in Poland filled him afresh with fervent 
rejoicings. Happily for him, he did not live to see how 
tragically the latest insurrection ended. His first illusion 
was that Alexander I. would or might call up the Kingdom 
from the grave and become its King; his last, that the Poles 
of 1861 might triumph by passive resistance, by means of their 
“virtue and goodness,” which he called “the indomitable forces 
of Poland.” In them he believed to the end; but, looking to 
the hard facts, while we can admire his steadfastness and 
sympathise with his elevated sentiments, we cannot affect to 
be surprised at his failure, seeing that his faith and his hopes 
rested on no solid foundation. Nevertheless, they were their 
own reward, and lighted up his last hours. 

Unfortunately, Prince Adam did not carry his autobiography 
toa later date than that of the Battle of Austerlitz, so that we 
have not from his own pen any regular record of his subsequent 
life. For the general reader, however, if not for the historical 
student, the fragment will surely be most interesting because 
it is full of personal details, bringing before us pictures of the 
semi-barbaric Courts of Catherine, Paul, and Alexander I. 
The Czartoryski family having taken part in the great insur- 
rection “ when Kosciuszko fell,” their estates were confiscated. 
They took refuge in Vienna, and the Emperor Francis begged 
Catherine to restore them. She insisted that Prince Adam and 
his brother should enter the Russian service, and at a family 
council it was determined that this sacrifice should be made. 
Accordingly, the young men went because they could not 
“condemn their parents to want;” after long waiting, they 
succeeded in mollifying the old Empress by donning Russian 
uniforms, and the confiscation was rescinded. Thatis why we 
have'the strange spectacle of a man whose education had been 
“Polish and Republican ”—he had studied public life under 
Mirabeau and Fox—serving the Autocrat of all the Russias, 
even becoming his Minister for Foreign Affairs, and yet 
throughout striving to revive at least the qualified in- 
dependence of Poland. It is the dramatic contrast between 
. the facts of his life and the aims of Prince Adam which gives 
so much interest to the Memoirs. He found Alexander, pro- 
fessedly, as hostile as himself to the policy of partition, or 
rather, to the partition and not to the policy ; he found him to 
be a “ Liberal,” and the young men formed a friendship which 
lasted a long time and stood very severe strains. The story of 
their intercourse, as related in the autobiography, is essential 
to the right understanding of Alexander’s character, and a 
key to the somewhat capricious part he played in the great 
European drama. He was probably sincere in his professions 
of liberalism, from what we may call the literary stand-point 
where he had been placed by La Harpe; but he was much 
more sincere in his character as Czar, the attributes of which 
he derived from his birth, and the hard education of facts 
which was more potent than that supplied by the Swiss 
teacher. The real puzzle is how a man of Prince Adam’s 
evident intelligence could ever have come to believe that 
a Czar would or even might be able to set up a Poland 
having any approximate independence. The thing was not in 
the order of Nature, and we can only account for the Prince’s 
hopes and long-suffering by his profound trust in moral 





* Memoirs of Prince Adam Czartoryski, and his Correspondence with Alexander I. ; 
with Documents relative to the Prince’s Negotiations with Pitt, Fox, and Brougham, 
and an Account of his Conversations with Lord Palmerston and other English 
—— in London in 1832, Edited by Adam Gielgud, 2 vols. London: Remington 
ani 0. 
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principles or his conviction that the experiment, whether jt 
succeeded or not, was well worth the trial. Had he been 
successful, would the result have been better for Europe ? 
What he wanted to see was the old Poland restored to a 
species of autonomy, and united for ever to the Crown of 
Russia. Separation, he said, would be only apparent. “The 
Crown of Poland would be irrevocably attached to the Throne 
of Russia; and the Empire would at the same time gain the 
remainder of Poland. Imperious circumstances”—and the 
passage is worth noting—* have forced Russia to commit the 
great political fault of allowing Poland to be partitioned 
instead of entirely possessing it. This fault has, to a great 
extent, been the cause of the misfortunes which have since 
overwhelmed Europe ; should it not be made good?” Imagine 
Russia commanding the resources of the whole country from 
the mouths of the Danube to the mouths of the Vistula, and 
consider what would be the lot of “Europe,”—that is, 
the lot of the countries which were not Slav! Czartoryski 
“ firmly believed,” as Foreign Minister, that he could “make 
use of the Russian craving for glory and supremacy for 
the benefit of mankind.” The more than Quixotic idea is 
expressed in another sentence. “I would have wished 
Alexander to become,” he says, “a sort of arbiter of peace 
for the civilised world, to be the protector of the weak and the 
oppressed, and that his reign should inaugurate a new era of 
justice and right in European politics.” Certainly Russia 
never before or since had a Foreign Minister of that stamp. 
He soon found, of course, that he stood alone in his dream- 
land. “So long as the only matter in question was the 
supremacy of Russia in Europe and the increase of her power, 
those who listened to me were on my side;” when he went 
beyond that, his audience “grew cold and constrained.” No 
wonder ; but rebuffs did not dull the ardour of Prince Adam. 
He always lived in a sort of ideal world, and was in no political 
sense a business man. He wanted, somehow, an independent 
Poland; but he seems to have desired quite as much such a 
rearrangement of the rest of Europe, including Constan- | 
tinople, as would have made the Slav Empire supreme. 


It must not, however, be supposed that the whole of the two 
volumes is taken up with politics. Far from it. The earlier 
pages of the autobiography are alive with sketches of places 
and persons and manners. The way in which the people of all 
ranks regarded Catherine is likened to that of “the pagans who 
respected the crimes and the obscenities of the gods of Olympus 
and the Cesars of Rome.” They were not in the least shocked 
by her murders and other crimes. The young Paul was even 
then feared, but his mother was admired for holding him in a 
state of dependence, “ far from a throne which of right belonged 
to him.” Noone ever joked at her expense. “If her name 
were mentioned, all men’s faces at once put on an air of 
seriousness and submission.” After much waiting, the two 
brothers saw and were presented to Catherine as she came 
from chapel :— 


“She was well advanced in years, but still fresh, rather short 
than tall, and very stout. Her gait, her demeanour, and the whole 
of her person were marked by dignity and grace. None of her 
movements were quick; all in her was grave and noble; but she 
was like a mountain stream, which carries everything with it in 
its irresistible current. Her face, already wrinkled, but full of 
expression, showed haughtiness and the spirit of domination. On 
her lips was a perpetual smile, but to those who remembered her 
actions, this studied calm hid the most violent passions and an 
inexorable will. In coming towards us her face assumed a gentler 
expression, and with that sweet look which has been so much 
praised, she said: ‘ Your age reminds me of that of your father 
when I saw him for the first time. I hope this country suits you.’ ” 


He saw her afterwards frequently, and once “in a morning 
négligé, and Zuboff [the reigning favourite] coming familiarly 
out of her room in a pelisse and kid boots,—which did not dis- 
concert either the Empress, her favourite, or the bystanders.” 
He saw her a little later dead, and Paul, afraid to use his 
power, “ doubting whether his mother would not recover after 
all.” The description of Plato Zuboff and his brothers, and 
especially of the levées of the former, are lively reading, but 
do not tend to elevate one’s ideas of humanity. Crowds of all 
ranks waited upon him to assist at his toilet. “When the 
folding-doors were opened, Zuboff slowly entered the room in 
a dressing-gown, with scarcely any underclothing, and after 
slightly nodding to the suitors and courtiers, who stood respect- 
fully in a circle, began his toilet.” No one sat, except Field- 
Marshal Soltykoff. It isa humiliating business from end to end. 
A certain Bezborodko, was “the only person of distinction at 
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Court who did not flatter the Zuboffs,” and seems to have been 
the only Minister with ability as well as moral courage. Paul 
figures in these seriously piquant pages as the eccentric person 
or madman that he was; but Prince Adam thinks that he 
wished to be just and do what was right. “It often happened,” 
he says, that after Paul “ had dismissed some one whom he had 
badly treated, he ealled him back, embraced him, almost 
asked his pardon, confessed that he was wrong, that he had 
unjustly suspected him, and gave him presents to make up 
for his past severities. He inspired all the officials of his 
Empire with the terrors which he often felt himself, and this 
universal fear produced salutary effects.” But it also led to 
his murder, because no one felt himself safe from the caprices 
of a fantastic monarch who did not always call back the 
persons whom he punished. And he likewise made himself 
ridiculous. He forbade round hats; they were “a sign of 
liberalism ;” and as the wearers were chased and beaten, Lord 
Whitworth, in order to secure his safety in the streets, was 
obliged to have made for him “a hat of a peculiar shape.” 
When Paul learned that the French officers wore large 
whiskers, he “at once ordered every man at Court to shave 
off his whiskers, and the order was executed an hour after- 
wards. At the ball in the evening there were a number of, so 
to say, new faces, with blank spaces on their cheeks, showing 
where they had shaved. People laughed as they met each 
other.” Czartoryski was in Italy when the assassination took 
place; but he has left a vivid description of the terrible 
scene, his version of its causes, and an account of Alexander’s 
share in the transaction. It is one of the best chapters in the 
book, and well worth reading. On the whole, the same may 
be said of both volumes, although there is too much in the 
second which may be fairly called padding, and the important 
documents not published before are not specially pointed out 
ornumbered. Czartoryski is certainly a novel personage in 
the gallery of memoir-writers, and we can only regret that, 
before death came, he had not finished what was so well begun. 





A HISTORY OF HELLENISM.* 
PROFESSOR Manarry has given us, in the present volume, a 
continuation of his well-known Social Life in Greece. But the 
two books are very different in plan and execution. The 
former work dealt with a period for which we have the most 
ample original testimony of every kind, and which has been 
made familiar even to the “general reader ” through the con- 
stant attention paid to it by modern historians and critics. 
The new period, on the contrary—from the death of Alexander 
to the Roman conquest of Greece—is comparatively obscure 
even to the scholar: literature dies out in Greece itself; at 
Alexandria it is learned and artificial, and avoids “ local allu- 
sions”; so that, until we reach Polybius, we have to depend 
largely upon, and be thankful for, such authorities as the 
Lives of Plutarch. Moreover, the English reader, in whom 
we may always assume some acquaintance with the century of 
Themistocles and Pericles, has had small opportunity hitherto 
of similar acquaintance with Hellenistic times. Grote ends with 
the death of Alexander; Curtius breaks off even earlier. The his- 
tory of Thirlwall, which brings us down to the Sack of Corinth, 
treats only of Greece Proper, not of the Hellenistic kingdoms ; 
and the great work of Droysen has not yet found an English 
translator. ‘ Hence,” says Professor Mahaffy, “there is more 
actual history in the present volume than in its predecessor.” 
The account of life and manners must be accompanied 
throughout by at least an outline of political events; other- 
wise the reader could only be bewildered and irritated by 
— and generalisations to which he possessed no key in 
act. 

But the principal reason for this difference of plan in the 
new book is one which we are reminded of in the mention of 
Thirlwall: the chronicler of life and manners is here no longer 
confined within the narrow limits of classical Hellenedom ; 
“Greek life after the conquests of Alexander extends far 
beyond the bounds of Greece, and its most interesting phases 
are in Syria and Egypt.” (p. vii.) Athens and Sparta occupy 
now but a narrow portion of the stage; the active life and 
vigour of the period, its wars and conquests, are to be sought 
in the Hellenized kingdoms—Macedonia, Syria, Egypt—of the 
Diadochi and their successors; Athens is still, as always, the 





* Greek Life and Thought, from the Age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest. 
wJ,F- itahaly, Fellow, &c., of Trinity College, Dublin. London: Macmillan 





home of philosophy and serious thinking, but for literature we 
turn to Alexandria, and for art to Pergamum. Of a subject- 
matter so wide and varied we can scarcely look for any real 
unity of treatment; and Professor Mahaffy gives us instead a 
series of brilliantly coloured pictures of the different centres 
of Hellenistic “life and thought,” all the while skilfully 
combining history and biography with the review of social and 
intellectual conditions. 

Greece Proper, in the third century, stands reft of its earlier 
glory. We find there, it has been well said, “the dregs of a 
nation, the vigour of whose political and literary life has for 
ever passed away.” Its spirit has gone forth to leaven the 
new kingdoms of the Macedonian ; but Greece itself has lost its 
prowess in arms, its art and literature. The very possibility of 
a healthy political existence ceased for it with the supremacy 
of Macedon. The reign of Alexander was followed by “the 
rapid and complete antiquating of patriotic politics and 
politicians in Greece, who could henceforth aspire to nothing 
beyond communal liberty for the Greek cities” (p. 9); “no 
doubt all Greek cities alike suffered from the emigration of 
the young and vigorous, who saw at home no scope for their 
energies, and who left Greece for ever to settle with honour 
and fortune in Alexandria, Antioch, and other leading cities 
of the East.” (p. 128). That the country had not lost all its 
old vigour, is, indeed, shown by the rise to power of the Achzan 
and Aitolian Leagues (whose sudden growth Mr. Mahaffy 
ingeniously ascribes to the wealth acquired by AStolians and 
Achzans as mercenaries in the East). But these federations 
have made little mark in the world’s history. The Attolians 
were mere valiant freebooters; the Achzans win our sympathy 
and respect, and their leaders—Aratus, Philopemen, Lydiadas 
—were men after the antique pattern; but, with the most 
upright and patriotic aims, they could accomplish nothing 
against the dominating forces of Macedon and Rome. 


At Athens, under Demetrius the Phalerean and Demetrius 
the Besieger, the decline is startling, and is reflected in the 
extant literature. The writers of the new comedy “ produced 
a whole literature of graceful talk, polite immorality, selfish 
ethics, and shallow character” (p. 116); the Characters of 
Theophrastus depict “the nature of man as shown in an idle 
and decaying provincial society—the passions and pursuits of 
people with no public spirit or interests; the virtues are 
omitted, even the stronger vices, and all the changes rung upon 
the foibles and vulgarities of every-day life.” (p. 118). The 
practical teaching of Zeno and Epicurus was no doubt a 
regenerating influence, though rather to the individual than to 
the State at large. Professor Mahaffy has written an in- 
teresting chapter on the foundation and growth of the 
philosophical schools, whose importance is evidenced by the 
famous Decree of Sophocles for their banishment from Athens, 
by the crowded audiences attracted to such teachers as 
Theophrastus, and, in the case of Stoicism, by such eminent 
disciples as the philosopher-king Antigonus Gonatas. 

But every region and every period of the Hellenistic world 
comes under Professor Mahaffy’s review. Following upon a 
vivid sketch of the characters and fortunes of the Diadochi 
and Epigoni (one of the best things in the book), and the 
account of Athens just mentioned, we have four chapters on 
life and literature at Alexandria under its first and second 
Kings. Then Pergamum, with its art and refined culture ; 
Rhodes, the trading centre of the world; Syria, with its line 
of great monarchs; and the Greece of Aratus, are brought 
before us. The last chapters are occupied with the later 
fortunes and decay of Hellenism in Egypt and Syria and 
Macedon, together with an interesting notice of the Jews in 
the two former kingdoms ; and the book closes with a detailed 
review of Polybius and his age. The writer is to be con- 
gratulated on the skill with which he has worked an enormous 
mass of material into order, if not unity; though he has 
been compelled to give so much space to the narration of 
events, he has kept steadily in view the social and intellectual 
characteristics of the times; witness the chapter (xvii.) on 
education and the drama—where the best and latest authori- 
ties have been consulted—and the full citation of the reflections 
and anecdotes of Polybius. 

Special attention is paid to Egypt and its capital, a novel 
feature being the use made of native Egyptian texts. Every 
reader will be grateful for the chapters which deal with the 
Museum and its learned men, with the Alexandrian poets— 
Callimachus, Apollonius Rhodius, Theocritus, and Aratus— 
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with the great city itself and its busy populace of all 
nationalities; and, later on, with the strange decline of 
Hellenism, and the self-assertion of the native and Jewish 
elements there. Here is Professor Mahaffy’s picture of 
Alexandria (pp. 165-66) :— 


“ But if the commercial site of Alexandria was brilliant, we 
cannot say much for its natural beauty. Sandhills and a tideless 
sea, without wooding, without cliffs, with no mountains or islands 
in sight—what could be more dreary to those who had been 
accustomed to the enchanting sites of the Greek and Asiatic coast 
towns? We know that the Greeks of classical days said little 
about the picturesque, and seldom described it. Nevertheless, its 
unconscious effect upon poetry and other forms of art is clearly 
discernible, and perhaps not a little of the unpicturesqueness of 
Alexandrian culture is due to the absence of this vague yet 
powerful influence. The grandeur of solemn mountains, the 
mystery of deep forests, the sweet homeliness of babbling rivers, 
the scent of deep meadows and fragrant shrubs, all this was 
familiar even to the city people of Hellenic days. For their 
towns were small, and all surrounded by the greatest natural 
beauty. But the din and dust of the new capital, reaching over 
an extent as great as modern Paris, were only relieved within by 
a few town-parks or gymnasia, and without by fashionable bathing 
suburbs, with the luxuries of city life replacing the sweets of Nature; 
and if there was retirement and leisure within the university, it 
was eminently the retirement among books—the natural home for 
pedants and grammarians. How much this city life weighed upon 
the spirits of men is proved not only by the general dryness and 
dullness of the literature it produced, but still more by the great 
popularity of the poet of pastoral life, who delighted the jaded 
senses of his literary friends by a return into the simplest, if not 
the purest, country life; and who rejoiced the pedants by putting 
them into pastoral dress, to feed their flocks on uplands of wide 
view, or lie idle in the rich grass, or sit by a fountain ‘ and sport 
with Amaryllis in the shade.’ It has been generally recog- 
nised that the success of the late after-growth of genuine 
Greek poetry was due to this strong and declared contrast, but 

rhaps the dulling effect of the actual surroundings at Alexandria 
4m not been equally appreciated.” 

Many are the remaining topics of interest; the art of 
Pergamum and Rhodes,—the former, at least, no unworthy 
descendant of the earlier schools; the growth of city life 
throughout the Hellenistic world, “that gigantic turning of 
country-people into towns-people which might be almost 
called a definition of Hellenism” (p. 326); and all the 
good stories culled from Athenzus, Plutarch, Polybius, and 
Josephus,—that of the Byzantines, for example, who “lived a 
drunken and luxurious life, chiefly, we are told by Athenzus, 
in pothouses, so that a General who was put to great straits to 
make them man the walls had these establishments set up 
close inside the fortifications.” The freshly coloured and 
lifelike characterisation of men and peoples which distinguishes 
the book is well illustrated in the following presentment of the 
Macedonians (pp. 214-15) :— 

« But the people with whom Antigonus had chiefly to deal were 
not the easiest material for the development of these [ cosmopolitan ] 
views. In the Macedonians he had, indeed, subjects differing 
widely from those of the King of Egypt, or from all those who 
were really subject to the Court of Antioch. Instead of sand-hills 
or desert or the lazy river carrying down its wealth amid tropical 
heats, through fields of golden wheat, we have in Macedonia alpine 
wilds, foaming torrents, forests of primeval timber, upland pastures 
with winter snows,—the everlasting home of a free and bold race 
of mountaineers, given to war and the chase, and as shepherds 
despising the laborious tiller of the soil. All the splendour of 
their court never subdued a certain rudeness in these Macedonians ; 
they never produced, that I can remember, a great man of letters. 
They seem to have acquiesced in the loss of some of their pristine 
liberties, and to have submitted to the tolerably absolute monarchy 
of their philosophic King. But then, the position of Macedonia was 
that of a military outpost against barbarism; and among a nation 
of soldiers absolute obedience is easily transferred from the camp, 
where it is indispensable, to the homestead. Yet withal, the Mace- 
donian still went about through the Greek and Syrian world as 
the Englishman has been accustomed to go through Europe,—the 
acknowledged superior in physique, and the citizen of a nation 
which had dominated the world.” 

A word should be said on Professor Mahaffy’s style, which 
has lost none of its vivacity (to use no severer term). A certain 
license of colloquial or “ direct” expression may be conceded to 
the idiosyncrasy of the Professor, however unsuited it be to the 
dignity of history; we are prepared to read of the “younger 
sons” of the Greeks who “went abroad as mercenaries and 
knocked about in satraps’ courts” (p. 294), of Rome’s “vulgar 
mawkishness about Greek liberties” (p. 446), and of the “‘ down- 
right snobs” among the Romanizing Greeks (p. 449). It 
induces only a faint shudder when the banqueting-chamber 
at Philadelphus’s great festival is brought before our 
eyes as “a sort of glorified Holborn Restaurant, where 
the resources of art are lavished on the walls of an 
eating-room.” (p.201). But the use of the “modern instance” 








is easily overdone; it is’ justified in the comparison of the 
first Ptolemy to Victor [Emanuel, and of Philopemen to 
Garibaldi (pp. 191 and 441); but jto illustrate the politics of 
the Achxan or “patriotic” party and their opponents in 
Greece by reference to our present Irish Question, appears to 
us at once misleading and in bad taste. Let the author, we 
entreat him, run his pen everywhere “ blottesquely ” through 
the words “Home-rule” in text and index (the latter, by the 
way, a full and useful one). In a new edition, too, Mr. 
Mahaffy, who is himself so good a scholar, should cancel his 
childish animadversions on the “pedant,” “pure scholar,” 
or, as he is designated in the introduction, “ the superannuated 
schoolboy who holds fellowships and masterships at English 
colleges, and regards himself as a perfectly trained Greek 
scholar.” The book would be much improved were these 
things away; with or without them, it is a capital piece of 
work, at once painstaking and brilliant, and may be heartily 
recommended to all lovers?of the Hellenes. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Bernard and Marcia is an exceedingly quiet story, perhaps 
too quiet to appeal to those readers who must have their 
fiction seasoned by piquant condiments; but it will give real 
pleasure to that smaller but not less important class who can 
appreciate and enjoy the artistic handling of comparatively 
commonplace material. If, while speaking in this broad 
general way of the character of the book, we were to hinta 
fault, the hint would take the form of a suspicion that the 
author has in some measure sacrificed effectiveness to veri- 
similitude,—that her novel reads rather like a transcript from 
actual life than a recasting of actual life in the mould of the 
imagination. In a story of this kind we demand that the 
characters should be harmonious and realisable, and that their 
deeds and words should be consistent with our impression of 
their personality ; and this demand is satisfied by Bernard and 
Marcia, in which we have not found a single blurred or untrue 
stroke. But we also require something more than this,—that 
the book should have the unity given by the imaginative selee- 
tion which instinctively excludes all non-essential material, 
the unity which makes every detail of value, not merely for its 
own sake, but for the sake of its relation to the whole. In this 
important virtue, Bernard and Marcia is certainly somewhat 
defective. We have a number of characters, incidents, and 
situations which, while faultless in themselves, have, in their 
place here, the fault of superfluity. They do not help the 
action of the story; and what is often true in life—that what 
does not help hinders—is always true in art. Many novels 
would be more or less better for pruning; but few recent 
novels would repay the labour of the pruner so well as Bernard 
and Marcia, which, if cut down to two volumes, would bea 
very graceful and satisfying story. The sub-title may mean 
either that a considerable number of the characters are middle- 
aged people, or that the romance in which the heroand heroine 
act the principal parts does not come to its blossoming-time 
until they have left their days of youth far behind them. They 
appear at the beginning of the novel as a boy and girl, with much 
both in inherent nature and in outward circumstance to draw 
them together; but the current of Bernard Vallance’s life is 
diverted from its natural channel, partly by a terrible accident 
which makes him the unwitting cause of the death of his 
father’s wife, and partly by one of those strange infatuations 
to which the natures on whom their action is most disastrous 
seem most liable. The story of Bernard’s long martyrdom as 
the husband of Lydia Shafton is told with skill, power, and 
pathos, though it is impossible to feel a doubt whether even 
her wonderful beauty should have blinded such a man as he 
to her inherent coarseness and vulgarity. It is in the delinea- 
tion of a personality like that of Bernard that the weakness 
of the author’s method manifests itself. Of course, it is per- 
fectly true that in real life we meet persons whose actions 
seem to us inconsistent or inexplicable, because we have not 
got the key to their character; but it is the privilege of the 
novelist to supply us with this key, so that we may read as we 
run; and when he fails to supply it, a certain confusion of 
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impression is inevitable. The simpler characters in Bernard 
and Marcia are more obviously successful, because in their 
ease the key is not necessary. Bernard’s father, for ex- 
ample, is a capital portrait; his old-time courtliness, and 
the impetuous violence which so often breaks through it, 
are not felt as inconsistencies, because the total character of 
the man is visible at a glance, and so he lends himself to the 
literal veracity of photographic portraiture much more readily 
than his son Bernard. We have dwelt upon the character 
studies, because the book is pre-eminently a novel of character- 
rather than of incident; but the one tragical incident in the 
story to which we have already referred. 1s so skilfully placed 
and handled, that we think the author might safely attempt a 
story in which the elements of interest are more popular than 
they are in Bernard and Mareia. 

Narka is another decidedly good novel, perhaps a better 
novel than the one just noticed, because it appeals to a wider 
and yet not a lower-class circle of readers. Some of the most 
fascinating of recent works of fiction have been the stories 
of Russian life from the pens of such writers as Tourgenieft 
and Count Tolstoi, and the new field is so rich in 
interesting and unworked material, that it is certain to 
attract other authors who cannot speak with the autho- 
rity of one native and to the manner born. It is possible— 
indeed, probable—that there are errors of detail in Narka; 
but while they will at once catch the eye of an educated 
Russian, they must needs be hidden from an English critic 
who can boast no special knowledge. We may, however, 
express a doubt—which is, indeed, more than a doubt— 
whether the description of the Nihilist meeting in Paris to 
which Ivan Gorff escorts Narka bears even a remote re- 
semblance to the real thing. People who attend such meetings 
go with their lives and liberties in their hands ; every moment 
the meeting is prolonged the risk is increased ; and it is hardly 
likely that the time should be wasted in frothy rhetoric like 
that of an electioneering speech. This, however, is the only 
serious lapse from verisimilitude which we have been acute 
enough to discover, and perhaps it might be defended upon 
the plea that a veracious picture of such a meeting would be 
also a very dull one,—though, if this be so, why should it have 
been introduced at all? For the rest, the contents of the 
book are those which we expect to find in a story of things 
Russian written by an intelligent and competent outsider; 
and Miss O’Meara may certainly be so described. Spies, 
plots, banishments to Siberia, tyrannous crimes of those 
in power, swiftly conceived and relentlessly executed schemes 
of private vengeance,—these are the raw materials of a 
story rich in picturesquely conceived characters, in effec- 
tive incidents, and in pathetic situations. The story of 
Ivan Gorff is specially interesting as an illustration of the 
manner in which the condition of things in Russia may betray 
aman naturally noble-minded into crime of the most dastardly 
character; and yet, while the author evidently feels keenly 
the force of her own impeachment, she does not lose her 
head, and Narka might easily be regarded either as an assault 
upon Russian autocracy, or upon the utterly unscrupulous 
revolutionary movements by which it is being assailed. Apart, 
however, from all political significance, the book isa thoroughly 
interesting, well-constructed, and well-told story. 

In his latest novel, Mr. Francillon deals with the motif which 
has of late found much favour among purveyors of fiction—the 
theme so powerfully treated in The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde—of a man living two lives, not only apart from, 
but wholly inconsistent with each other. The situation is one 
which it is exceedingly difficult to make imaginatively credible, 
and Mr. R. L. Stevenson recognised the difficulty by introducing 
the expedient of the mysterious drug, and giving his story the 
character of a romance rather than of an ordinary novel. Mr. 
Francillon has recourse to no such expedient. In collecting 
materials for the structure of his book, he does not cross the 
boundary of the world of the actual; and consequently he is 
confronted by the difficulty in its most formidable shape. It 
could hardly be supposed that he should be entirely successful 
in grappling with it; and, as a matter of fact, the measure of 
success achieved does not suffice to justify the temerity of the 
undertaking. All Mr. Francillon’s skill does not enable his 
readers to realise the personality which is at one time that of 
John Heron, the prosperous, disinterested, public-spirited, and 
universally respected banker of Marchgrave, and at another 
that of Adam Furness, the returned convict, the murderer 





first in intention and then in deed, and the head of the gang of 
coiners who pursue their trade in the empty house in Upper 
Vane Street. The author’s aim seems to have been to 
represent a man in whom noble impulses are really the 
strongest, and in whom, therefore, they would, in ordinary 
circumstances, be supreme; but who, having yielded to one 
temptation to crime, is forced by stress of circumstances into 
the double life the story of which is told in these three 
volumes. The construction of the novel, the merely inventive 
part of it, is exceedingly skilful ; we know that we are reading 
an impossible story, but Mr. Francillon is so expert a 
manipulator, that it is exceedingly difficult to lay our finger here 
or there, and say that this is the place where the impossibility 
comes in. The failure is not in invention, but in imagination. 
We are not made to feel the homogeneity of the personality 
which is supposed to underlie the careers of the banker and 
the coiner. The separation between the life of John Heron 
and the life of Adam Furness is incredibly complete ; we never 
really feel that they are one, but always that they are two. 
As an ingenious and exciting melodramatic novel, King or 
Knave ? will satisfy the readers who care for this class of work ; 
but Mr. Francillon leads us to expect more than this, and our 
expectations are not fulfilled. 

So far as we can judge from internal evidence, we should say 
that Mayroyd of Mytholm gives a very faithful picture of life 
in a remote district of Cumberland, about a quarter of a 
century ago; but though such a picture may be a very good thing 
of its kind, it hardly suffices to make a novel satisfactory, and 
the story which occupies the foreground is by no means equal 
to the background of local scenery, character, and custom 
which lies behind it. The sketch of the Mytholm clip—i.e., 
sheep-shearing festival—with which the book opens, is so 
graphic, so rich in local character and colour, that we are led 
to expect a good deal from what follows; and our expectations 
are fulfilled by similar sketches scattered up and down the 
three volumes, but hardly by anything else. Mayroyd of 
Mytholm is apparently Mr. John Dalby’s first attempt in 
fiction, and it seems impossible for beginners to learn other- 
wise than by the teaching of melancholy experience that the 
management of a crowd of characters, all more or less in- 
volved in the tangling and disentangling of a very com- 
plicated plot, is a task for a master, not for an apprentice, and 
that the masters are the very people who do their best to 
avoid it. In many respects, Mayroyd of Mytholm reminds 
us of another first novel, Mr. Hall Caine’s The Shadow of 
a Crime, the effect of which was largely marred by gratuitous 
complexities; but the mystery in Mr. Hall Caine’s book 
was in itself more interesting than the mystery here, which 
never really engages our curiosity. The mistake made 
by Mr. Dalby is all the more unfortunate because it renders 
less distinct the working out of his central aim,—to exhibit the 
contrasted action of a strong will and a weak one. Mayroyd, 
who is always in possession of himself, and Peter Burreil, who 
is always under the sway of contradictory and inconsistent 
passions, are both consistent in themselves and placed 
admirably as foils to each other ; and there are other portraits 
in the book which make us think that when Mr. Dalby has 
acquired more experience in the technique of his art, he may 
produce really good work. 

The Court of Rath Croghan is an Irish historical romance 
which is so interesting as to make us regret all the more 
certain awkwardnesses of workmanship which to some 
extent interfere with the reader’s pleasure. The date of 
the opening of the story is the year 1167, some ten or twelve 
years after the issue of the bull of Adrian making over Ireland 
to Henry II. The Irish chief or king, McMorough, has 
returned from his banishment to England with an army com- 
manded by Richard de Clare, better known as “ Strongbow,” 
to place the Papal gift into the hand of the murderer of 
Thomas 4 Becket; and the element of romance is supplied 
by McMorough’s promise to Strongbow of the hand of his 
daughter Eva, who has already formed a passionate attach- 
ment for a young Irish chieftain. During the time of fire and 
blood which follows the arrival of Strongbow, the ecclesiastic 
power naturally makes itself felt as an important factor, and 
no character in the story is more vividly conceived or more 
evenly sustained than that of the man who has since received 
the honour of ecanonisation, Lawrence O’Toole, Archbishop of 
Dublin, who was beyond all. doubt the beautiful, nearly ideal, 
figure here presented to us. The supernatural element which 
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finds a fitting, almost inevitable place in a story of Ireland 
in the Middle Ages, is very skilfully introduced, and we 
can honestly bestow upon the writer the high praise im- 
plied in the remark that her workmanship has more than 
once reminded us of the workmanship of Sir Walter Scott. 
On the other hand, The Court of Rath Croghan is marred by 
defects which we never find in the work of the author of Ivanhoe. 
Details are often far too crowded; and while to an Irish reader 
or an enthusiastic philological student the numerous foot- 
notes—explanatory sometimes of a word, sometimes of a 
whole sentence—may not be distracting, they are likely to 
prove a rankling thorn in the flesh of the ordinary novel- 
reader. The materials of an art-product should be worked up, 
not presented raw ; and when a speech of passionate tenderness 
is given in the text in the Irish language, and we have to find 
the translation at the foot of the page, the not exceptionally 
patient reader will feel that he has a right to be angry. His 
anger will, however, be a transient though a too frequently 
recurring emotion ; for, in spite of all its faults—which are, in 
the main, faults of detail—The Court of Rath Croghan is a 
singularly beautiful, powerful, and pathetic story. 

In Under the Stars and Under the Crescent, we have a very 
readable book, but it is hardly a novel; and we only class it 
among novels because we know not what else to call it. Mr. 
St. Leon has evidently had good opportunities for observing 
men and manners in the United States and in the diplomatic 
circles of Constantinople; and instead of giving his observa- 
tions in the crude form of one volume or two volumes of travel, 
he has made them the woof of a somewhat unsubstantial warp 
of invented narrative. There is very little story, and what 
there is of it is by no means of absorbing interest; but the 
sketches of life and character which give the book its raison 
@étre are so bright, that even the inveterate novel-reader will 
become interested before he has time to work himself up to a 
complaint that he has been inveigled into the perusal of the 
book by false pretences. The sketches of public men in 
America—notably of Generals Grant and Sherman—are very 
graphic and realisable, and we are assured by those who can 
speak with authority, that they have the additional virtue of 
truthfulness. To the veracity of the Turkish sketches we 
cannot bear or produce authoritative witness; but they are 
very bright, and the book is full of pleasant reading. 





AN AMERICAN VIEW OF EVOLUTION.* 
THE author of these essays would have done well to content 
himself with the publication of their substance in the briefer 
and more systematic form announced at the close of the pre- 
face. A very considerable amount of repetition would have 
been thus avoided; while the note-book style that characterises 
the contents of the present volume would probably have been 
replaced by a less rugged and more lucid manner. The 
twenty-one studies here brought together from various sources, 
having been originally published in different American periodi- 
cals at intervals between 1868 and 1885, deal with a number 
of interesting and important biological questions, under the 
four divisions of general, structural, mechanical, and meta- 
physical evolution; but their principal object is, to use Mr. 
Cope’s own words, “the discovery of the laws of varia- 
tion, or of the ‘Origin of the Fittest.’” In the synonymy 
involved in this expression of their aim may be discerned 
the position assumed by the author in respect of the theory 
of natural selection, to restrict the scope and diminish the 
value of which—in part, indeed, to supplant it by new hypo- 
theses—is their logical purport. No doubt some of Darwin’s 
theories must fall before recent advances in biological science. 
But the great doctrine over which he toiled and pondered for 
twenty years ere he gave it to the world, holds among the 
great majority of morphologists, who alone are competent 
judges in this matter, a higher rank than Darwin himself 
assigned to it. The opposition the theory met with had, 
perhaps, awakened his self-distrust, and at times, with a 
master-key in his pocket, he tried to unlock Nature’s secrets 
with keys of variously ingenious but inferior construction. 
The truth is, the theory, though simple in statement as the 
law of gravitation, is very far from being easy of application 
to the infinitely complex world of organic existence. Hence 
has arisen a feeling of dissatisfaction among some biologists, 
who usually have not made a special study of morphology, 
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which finds expression in the various arguments and hypotheses 
with which it is sought to weaken, restrict, or supplant the 
theory of natural selection. It is not the theory which is at 
fault, but the particular knowledge, at once wide and accurate 
that is lacking, without which and a certain strong patience 
the theory cannot be efficiently used. These observations do 
not, of course, apply to the distinguished palwontologist to 
whom we owe the present volume. But a markedly speculative 
turn of mind seems to have impelled him at times to conclu. 
sions which his arguments, able as they always are, and 
illustrated with abundant erudition, do not sufficiently sustain. 


We have already referred to Mr. Cope’s description of the 
object of his studies as the discovery of “ the laws of variation, 
or the ‘ Origin of the Fittest’ ” (the italics are ours). But no 
laws of variation can account for the origin of species. Professor 
Huxley is cited as saying that “ what the hypothesis of evolution 
wants is a good theory of variation.” But the meaning of this 
proposition is not that the theory of natural selection is a 
deficient explanation of the origin of species, but that it is not 
—what it never pretended to be—the whole explanation of the 
forms of life. Variations afford, so to speak, the pabulum of 
selection; but there may be many variations which selection 
passes by, those only being selected which better adapt the 
organism to its particular environment. To pick out these useful 
variations is the work of selection, and it is hard to understand 
how, in the long-run, variations can be otherwise preserved 
so as to constitute species and genera, though it is conceivable 
that intermediate and subordinate agencies may aid in the 
process. It is no more true to say of selection, as Mr. Cope 
does, that it originates nothing because it deals with pre. 
existing materials, than it would be to say of an architect that 
he creates nothing because his bricks and beams are made for 
him. Moreover, variation presupposes the existence of 
organisms to vary, and Mr. Cope’s argument leads to the 
empty proposition that life is the cause of species. Lastly, to 
notice one more objection to the sufficiency of the Darwinian 
theory, it is not a part of it that “the structures preserved 
should be especially useful to their possessors,” but what the 
theory requires is that every structure (excepting mere 
indifferent variations), even though useless to its present 
possessor, should have been useful to some ascendent member 
of the race. 


The gist of Mr. Cope’s theory of organic evolution will be 
found in the essay on “ The Origin of Genera,” which he seems 
to regard as distinct from that of species. Of the development 
of forms, there are two “laws of means and modes,”—the law 
of acceleration and retardation, and the law of natural selec- 
tion. To understand the former law, the relations between 
series of forms—which Mr. Cope resumes under the terms 
“ exact” and “inexact parallelism ”—must be first explained. 
These are identical with the palingenetic and ccoenogenetic 
processes of Heckel, the accurate embryonic reproduction, 
namely, of ancestral characters through perfected heredity, and 
their partial obliteration and modification through adaptation 
of the organism to surrounding conditions. This adaptation 
is accomplished, in great measure, by displacement of the 
elements of the embryo, and by an alteration in the order of 
their evolution. Itis this change of sequence which constitutes 
Mr. Cope’s law of acceleration and retardation. Thus, in the 
human embryo, the heart, gill-openings (the first pair of which 
persist in the ear-passages), brain, eyes, and other organs 
make their appearance at an earlier period than in the remoter 
ancestors of the race, while the intestinal canal appears later. 
In this way new forms come into existence, and, according to 
Mr. Cope, in this way only, for he is “now disposed to regard 
[the law of acceleration, &c.] as the mode of production not 
only of generic, but of all other, including specific, characters,” 
leaving to natural selection what he terms a directive réle only. 
But the law, of itself, or combined merely with heredity, would 
never produce either species or genera; it merely governs 
some, perhaps most, of the variations upon which natural 
selection works. This Mr. Cope seems to admit, as far as 
genera are concerned, which he withdraws from the action of 
natural selection, and conceives to have been produced by 
the operation of the law of acceleration and retardation 
(together with heredity ?), in accordance with types established 
by the Creator. Such, at least, we understand to be his 
theory, which also regards the law of selection as divinely 
ordained in respect of species, and entertains the possibility 
upon considerations difficult to follow, of generic characters 
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undergoing modification while those of the species remain 
unaltered. The principal reason why the production of genera 
is viewed as independent, or nearly so, of natural selection, is 
that generic characters are often not adaptive. But thereis no 
certain test of a generic character, since the pedigree of an 
organic form can rarely, if ever, be ascertained with anything 
like accuracy. Moreover, the adaptive nature of generic 
characters is difficult to determine, for they answer to more 
general and less specialised conditions than those of species. 
The relation, too, of organisms to their environment has been 
but little studied ; the practical difficulties that beset researches 
of this kind are enormous. Thus, the adaptive significance of 
morphological characters of great importance may be entirely 
overlooked, while parts regarded as of small morphological 
yalue, such as the nectaries of plants, may, in view of their 
physiological importance, assume, in the course of development, 
generic rank. Not that nectaries, so far, are known to have 
assumed such rank. Lastly, it is conceivable that characters 
originally adaptive may survive through heredity in a non- 
adaptive state as the sole characters of a genus, supplanted, so 
to speak, in respect of their adaptivity, by new adaptations 
having as yet only a specific value. 

The various essays dealing with the structural proofs and 
the mechanics of evolution cannot be conveniently noticed 
here; but Mr. Cope’s views upon the origin of consciousness, 
which will be found in the fourth series of these studies, 
treating of metaphysical evolution, are too peculiar to be 
passed over. He does not regard protoplasm as the only 
possible basis of life and consciousness; in Mars it might be 
combination of gases, in Saturn of steel-hard solids, so that 
in the one planet living beings would present to us the 
appearance of adamantine statues, in the other of unsub- 
stantial ghosts. Consciousness, however, is not a product of 
protoplasm, or of any form of matter; with matter and force, 
it constitutes “a trio of primitive things which have to be 
accepted as ultimate facts.” It precedes and directs the 
evolution of matter. Nay, force itself may be consciousness 
reduced to automatism—why not matter also P—by specialisa- 
tion, which as a process from the more versatile to the more 
restricted, is really a step towards death. The evolution of the 
universe is, in fact, a process of this kind ; a gradual limitation 
of infinitely generalised consciousness by concretion into 
phenomena. To this doctrine, of which it is only possible here 
to sketch the vaguest outline—Mr. Cope’s exposition of it, 
though obscure in parts, is rich in suggestive remarks—he 
gives the name of “archesthetism,” and to the process of 
specialisation that of “catagenesis,” or retrograde meta- 
morphosis. It somewhat resembles Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
theory of a final equilibrium of forces involving cosmical 
death, or rather lifelessness and immobility. Speculations of 
this kind are not without incidental value ; but they are at the 
best mere unverifiable hypotheses. Whatever may be the 
relations of consciousness and matter, it is unthinkable that 
either can generate the other; the phenomena of both are 
incidents in that great process of Becoming in which Lotze 
sees the constitution of the universe, whose laws, as we per- 
ceive them, are not real but phenomenal expressions, and 
which, in fine, is a partial revelation of the will of the Creator 
behind which man will ever vainly attempt to penetrate. 





A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW BY MR. BESANT.* 


To the recently past year, 1887, Mr. Besant, who is, of all 
popular writers of the present day, the most sympathetic, and 
the most thoroughly in touch with the various needs, demands, 
and movements of the time, says, in the character of the year 
1837, “ Let us take a walk down Fleet Street,” and elsewhere. 
What good company that resuscitated year—when a new reign 
inaugurated a new era—is, it is not necessary to say. Ex- 
perience has taught Mr. Besant’s readers to expect with con- 
fidence that his work, of whatever nature it may be, will always 
be done with thoroughness and conviction, and will be made 
as attractive in its form as it is worthy and well thought out 
in its projection. There is something fascinating to the 
imagination in the plan of Mr. Besant’s half-century record 
of progress by leaps and bounds from a period at which, as he 
frequently reminds us, we were still, to all intents and purposes, 
in the eighteenth century. The first middle-page illustration 
to the volume shows us the arrival of the Coronation number 





* Fifty Years Ago, By Walter Besant. London: Chatto and Windus, 





of the Sun at a certain town—“ one paper, and one man who 
can read it in the town ”—and serves to put us back at once to 
the standpoint of 1837, and the state of things of which the 
writer gives a brief but comprehensive summary :— 

“As yet the country was untouched by that American influence 

which is now filling all peoples with new ideas. Rank was still 
held in the ancient reverence; religion was still that of the 
eighteenth-century Church; the rights of labour were not yet 
recognised; there were no trades-unions ; there were no railways 
to speak of; nobody travelled except the rich; their own country 
was unknown to the people; the majority of country people could 
not read or write; landlords, manufacturers, and employers did 
what they pleased with their own; and the Blue Ribbon was un- 
heard of. There were still some fiery spirits in whose breasts 
lingered the idea of the French Revolution, and the Chartists 
were already beginning to run theircourse...... The Reform Act 
had been passed, it is true, but as yet had produced little effect. 
Elections were carried by open bribery; the Civil Service was full 
of great men’s nominees; the Church was devoured by pluralists ; 
there were no competitive examinations; the perpetual pensions 
were many and fat; and for the younger sons and their progeny, 
the State was provided with any number of sinecures.” 
No railways were completed in 1837, but there were 668 
British steamers afloat: perhaps these statements, and Mr. 
Besant’s figures concerning trade, the Colonies, political 
parties, public rights, and the Army and Navy, impress us 
personally less than his reminder that in 1837 there were no 
hansom-cabs, Penny, Book, or Parcel Post, no London Parcels 
Delivery Company, no telegraphs, no telephones, no Commis- 
sionaires. Future readers of a future Mr. Besant will pause 
to pity the condition of mankind in London at the present 
day, poisoned by smoke, suffocated by fog, inhaling air 
exhausted by foul gas, while they are breathing a sunlit 
atmosphere and turning on their electric-light as freely as a 
water-tap. We must console ourselves with the comprehen- 
sive look-back afforded us by Fifty Years Ago, and with 
similar reflections to those which Sir Walter Scott suggests, 
in Ivanhoe, when he warns his readers not to be tempted by 
the superficial gorgeousness of her surroundings to “envy the 
magnificence of the Saxon Princess,” Rowena. 

What a charming chapter “In the Street” is, with its 
delightful illustrations,—the barrack and old houses on 
the site of Trafalgar Square, Cruikshank’s “ Greenwich 
Pensioner” and “ Cabriolet-Driver” (the identical “ cab- 
rioily” that conveyed Mrs. Cluppins and Mrs. Bardell 
to Mrs. Raddles’s, and the clutches of Messrs. Dodson and 
Fogg), the same artist’s exquisitely funny “ Parish Engine,” 
and his “Fleet Street: Proclaiming the Queen,” than 
which it would be difficult to name a more effective street 
picture. How vivid is the sketch of the Strand, how indignant 
the writer’s protest against the destruction of Sion College, 
Temple Bar, and Northumberland House! “It is absurd to 
say that the removal of the latter was required. The removal 
of a great historic house can never be required.” And the 
baths which existed in London fifty years ago, what has 
become of them ? asks Mr. Besant. St. Annice-le-Clair used 
to be a medicinal spring, considered efficacious in rheumatic 
cases. Who stopped that spring and built upon its site? The 
Peerless Pool, close beside it, was the best swimming-bath in 
all London. Then there was St. Chad’s Wells and the extra- 
ordinarily cold spring in Coldbath Fields; but the latter still 
runs into a bath of marble slabs represented to have been laid 
for Mistress Nell Gwynne, in the days of the Merry Monarch. 
And still there exists the old Roman bath in the Strand. 
“ Hardly anybody,” says Mr. Besant, “seems to know that here, 
in the heart of London, is a monument of Roman times, to visit 
which, if it were at Arles or Avignon, people would go all the 
way from London.” 1837, taking his walk abroad with 1887, is 
supposed to be attired in a “dandy ” costume; but we are sure he 
was not such a dreadful product of the ages as the “ masher.” 
Many styles of young man have come up and passed away 
since the time which Mr. Besant revives, but of them all the 
“masher” is the most contemptible. We believe the women 
of to-day are largely answerable for the preposterous fact of 
his existence among a serious and hard-working people; but 
this question is too large for discussion. Let us accompany 
Mr. Besant’s dandy, whose costume is exactly that of Mr. 
Montague Tigg, when he drove ‘ Capricorn,’ “own brother to 
‘Cauliflower,’ ” down to the resplendent offices of the “ Anglo- 
Bengalee,” and listen to the delightful talk of fifty years ago, 
as the strolling years meet the representative figures of the 
past,—the smuggling tar, the frequenter of the cigar-divan, 
the “old Peninsular,” the drivers of the light “stages,” the 
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Duke of Wellington, the street-messengers in their aprons, 
Trotty Vecks of the period. “Hven in your day, ’87,” says 
Mr. Besant, “when so many old houses will have perished, 
Fleet Street will still be the most picturesque street in all 
London. The true time to visit it is at 4 o’clock on a summer 
morning, when the sun has just risen on the sleeping city. 
Look at the gables of it, the projecting stories of it, the old 
timber work of it, the glory and the beauty of it. As you see 
Fleet Street, so Dr. Johnson saw it.” The years get back to 
the Mitre, and their dinner at half-past 5. Douglas Jerrold, 
Leigh Hunt, Forster, Dickens—with bright eyes and eelf- 
reliant bearing—drop in, and yet another. “Who is that tall 
young man with the ugly nose? Only a journalist. They say 
he wrote that funny paper called ‘The Fatal Boots’ in Titt’s 
Annual. His name is Thackeray, I believe, but [know nothing 
more about him.” It is 1837 that speaks. 


Of a chapter called “ With the Wits,” we can only say that 
it is intensely interesting; the artist’s peculiar faculty of 
characterisation—the delineation and placing of each man by 
a phrase—and his happy art of grouping are shown at their 
best here; and his quiet, downright, easy, lambent humour 
comes out finely in his chapters, “ With the Middle-Class,” 
and “In Society.” About the Court he has not much to say, 
but that little is significant and indisputable :— 


“Tt is strange that in these fifty years of age the Court should 
have altered so little. Now, as then, the Court neither attracts 
nor attempts to attract any of the leaders in Art, Science, or 
Literature. Now, as then, the Court is a thing apart from the 
life of the country. For the best class of all, those who are con- 
tinually advancing the country in science or keeping alight the 
sacred lamp of letters,—for those who are the preachers and 
teachers, the Court simply does not exist. One states the fact 
without comment ; but it should be stated, and it should be clearly 
understood. The whole of those men who in this generation main- 
tain the greatness of our country, in the ways where alone great- 
ness is desirable or memorable, except in arms, the only men of 
this generation whose memories will live and adorn the Victorian 
era, are strangers to the Court. It seems a great pity. An ideal 
= should be the centre of everything,—Art, Letters, Science, 


The etiquette of fifty years ago, the dinners, the evening 
parties, the afternoon calls; the lives of women “in society,” 
the lives of women in the country, just a little later than Miss 
Austen, and in the Mitford and Martineau period; the books 
that were read, the songs that were sung, the men who were 
“talked about ;” the amusements of the day, the heroes of the 
hour, the Cynthias of the minute; the clubs and the “ hells,” 
with their card-scandals; the Parliamentary athletes of 
the time—Mr. Gladstone, “the young Tory Member for 
Newark,” conspicuous then, as now, among them—the 
bucks of the period; the theatres, the plays, the actors, the 
books and their authors,—on these and many other topics 
the author discourses in his livelier pages. We have long 
ago discerned a resemblance between the mind and the 
method of Mr. Besant, and the minds and methods of the 
great French collaborators, MM. Erckmann-Chatrian ; there 
is the same sound sense, acute perception of the needs and 
claims of the people, contempt for all distinctions that are 
not based on merit, large comprehension of the struggles, 
sufferings, and hardships of the poor, quiet humour that is a 
sort of atmosphere in his writings, something steadily cheerful 
in the midst of his plain-speaking concerning the hardest and 
sternest facts of life; above all, a purpose arising from a con- 
viction. There are several amusing chapters in this book ; for 
instance, “At the Play and the Show”—this shows us 
acting at its best, but the national drama in a wretched state— 
“The Tavern,” and “At School and University.” The last 
closes with this pithy sentence :—“ As for the education of 
women, it was like unto the serpents of Ireland. Wherefore 
we need not devote a chapter to this. subject at all.” But 
there are also chapters not at all amusing, but, on the con- 
trary, harrowing, and very instructive withal, lest we should 
forget that while much has been done since fifty years ago, 
there is plenty of work for every one of the body politic who 
by effort, or vote, or influence, can help on the cause of pro- 
gress, justice, and enlightenment, and lift, even with a little 
finger, the burthens of the poor. Such chapters are “ Law and 
Justice,” and “In Factory and Mine.” The numerous illustra- 
tions are all interesting, the frontispiece in particular; it shows 
us a bright-faced, graceful little girl in a white muslin frock, 
and is a portrait of the Princess Victoria of Kent, in 1830. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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With one exception, the non-Scotch articles in the April nom 
ber of the Scottish Review have a belated look. It is virtually 
impossible to say anything fresh about Darwin, Emerson pa 
Schopenhauer, although we must admit that the Rev. Mr. Munro 
who discourses on “The Founder of Modern Pessimism,” shows 
that he has mastered the literature of his subject. The exception 
is “Songs and Rhymes from the Dialects of South Italy,” which 
may fairly be described as an excursion into a region that, trom 
the literary point of view, is almost a terra incognita. Certain of 
the beauties of South Italian poetry, as made known by the writer 
of this paper, strike us as positively revelations. The purely Scotch 
articles are numerous, and most varied in their character. The 
Treasurer of the Scottish Home-rule Association writes on “ Sot. 
land and Home-rule” in a way which certainly shows how fara 
movement of this kind can go when once it is commenced. Readers 
of a paper with the mysterious and, indeed, gruesome title of 
“Huchown of the Awle Ryale,” will find that it is only an 
essay—but a very learned essay in its way—on one of the first 
and least known of Scotch poets, who is probably identical with a 
Sir Hew Eglinton who figured in the Scottish Court in the middle 
of the fourteenth century. There are not, perhaps, many new facts 
in a paper on “Tho Culdees,” but old facts are dealt with in a 
fresh way, and an attempt is made to clear up certain historical] 
uncertainties. 


Some time ago, the British Quarterly Review (the disappearance of 
which many will regret, if only on account of the excellence of the 
short literary notices that used to appear in it) and the Con 
gregationalist were incorporated in the Congregational Review, a 
monthly magazine which is under the editorship of the Rev. J, 
Guinness Rogers. The new experiment has been tried long 
enough for judgment to be passed on its character. The 
articles that appear in the monthly magazine are not nearly 
so varied in their character, nor are they so favourably dis- 
tinguished by literary taste, as were the papers which commonly 
appeared in the quarterly, that Dr. Allon used to edit. There is, 
however, combative vigour and decision in the articles, as might 
be expected in a periodical edited by one who has been a Noncon- 
formist man of war from his youth up like Mr. Rogers. But do all 
his constituents approve of his publishing in an ostensibly de- 
nominational magazine like this, articles setting forth “The Case 
against Coercion”? We cannot say much for the serial story, 
“The Enthusiast,” which is running in the Congregational Review, 
or for its hero. He is too impulsive. 


The Maid and the Monk. 3 vols. By W. Stanhope. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The scenes in this decidedly “romantic chronicle” 
are laid in the time of Henry VIII. Most writers think that the 
license allowable in handling historical characters increases as the 
age grows more distant, and becomes blurred and indistinct. A 
certain amount can be allowed, but the line must be drawn some- 
where. What are we to think of such adverbs as “aghastly,” 
“ querily,” or such Latin as “In Nomine Domine”? We cannot 
call Mr. Stanhope’s sixteenth-century talk a success; it is too 
exaggerated, as, in truth, his characters are. The paint is laidon 
as thickly as the outlines are overdrawn. Yet there are some 
good scenes ; for instance, the trial of Queen Catherine before the 
Legates, Wolsey and Campines; the tilting at Whitehall ; andthe 
séance in the magician’s chamber. The “maid” is Elizabeth 
Barton, the “Holy Maid” of Kent; the “monk” is Father 
Bocking. These two are masters in the art of vituperation, and 
in their mutual recriminations the writer reaches his highest flights. 
Another prominent character is Sir John Perrot, a son of the 
King, whose unsuccessful pursuit of Aveline More furnishes the 
foundation of the plot. Aveline More is perhaps the least dis- 
torted character in the book, and compares favourably with the 
“Fair Maid of Kent.” Mr. Stanhope’s “romaunt” is written in 
a fairly interesting manner, and if the writer had shaded his 
characters a little, shortened some of the unpleasant scenes, and 
made his men and women talk less “aghastly,” we might have 
said more in favour of The Maid and the Monk. 


Superior Cookery. By Mrs. Black. (W. Collins, Sons, and Co.) 
—Mrs. Black, who superintends the West-End Training School of 
Cookery at Glasgow, and has already published some works on the 
art and practice of cookery, now adds this treatise on some of its 
higher developments. All the recipes, which number 340, have 
been tested in the school. We do not see that any specification is 
given of the number of persons for whom the given quantities will 
suffice ——With this may be mentioned Light Diet: a Handbook of 
Dainty and Wholesome Diet for all Classes of Invalids. By Dr. W. 
H. Seager. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—Dr. Seager tells us what 
we are to avoid, as well as what we are to eat. His list of fish is 
particularly useful. Some of the items will probably surprise 
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many readers, especially when cod, red mullet, and shad (he is 
very hard on the last, calling it a “gross, indigestible” fish) are 
marked as doubtful. Turtle, we read, is “ not very digestible,” a 
dictum opposed to the general belief of the faculty. We are 
pound to protest against the remark that bream have “the same 
qualities as grayling,” these being “ of good flavour and easy to 
digest.” Anything more detestable than a bream was never eaten 
by man. Dr. Seager’s book contains a vast amount of useful 
information in a small compass, and at a very moderate price. 
With books about food may be appropriately placed Table Decoration. 
By William Law. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Law has charge of 
the Duke of Grafton’s gardens at Euston Hall. He gives nineteen 
plates, with plans of decorations, accompanied by verbal instruc- 
tions, lists of plants, and occasional suggestions (which might 
have been multiplied with advantage) of the time of year at which 
they are to be employed. Finally, we may add a little volume, 
Bherryana. By “F.W.C.” (86 and 87 Fleet Street.)—«F. W.C.” 
gives an account of sherry, past and present. The most 
important chapter is the visit to the bodegas of Xeres. Mr. Linley 
Sambourne illustrates this little volume, and adds to its attractions, 
which are both literary and practical. 

Samuel D. Gross: an Autobiography. Edited by his Sons. 2 vols. 
(Barrie, Philadelphia, U.S.A. ; Crosby Lockwood and Son, London.) 
—Dr. Gross, who died in 1884 at the age of seventy-eight, was 
perhaps the most eminent exponent of medical science that America 
has yet produced. It is therefore hardly necessary to say that 
his autobiography, related as it is with a fullness and completeness 
seldom to be found in such works, is an interesting and valuable 
book. To English readers, the chapters which he devotes to this 
country and its people will be specially attractive. He paid us 
several visits, the first in 1868, when he attended the meeting of 
the British Medical Association at Oxford. Four years afterwards 
he came again, and on this occasion received the degree of D.C.L. 
from the University of Oxford. And again, in 1880, he came to 
receive the distinction of LL.D. from Cambridge. He comments 
on many things, especially, of course, on medical men and medical 
practice, in a very interesting way. Details of professional 
life in the States have also much in them that will be new. 
There is the subject of fees, for instance, always attractive 
to readers, professional and unprofessional. In his first year of 
practice, Dr. Gross made less than three hundred dollars. At 
Easton, the second place where he practised, the fee for a visit in 
the town was half-a-dollar; outside, from one to two dollars. A 
first consultation visit was five dollars; subsequent visits, one. 
At the age of fifty-one he had accumulated £12,000; and it must be 
remembered that from a very early time he had taken a high rank 
in his profession. His largest fee he records to have been £400. 
His professorships yielded him in thirty-five years £22,000; his 
books altogether between £3,000 and £4,000. We find Dr. Gross 
expressing a strong preference for cremation. His remains were 
actually cremated. 


Watched by the Dead: a Loving Study of Dickens’s Half-Told Tale. 
By Richard A. Proctor. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Mr. Proctor here 
devotes much study and much ingenious conjecture to restoring 
the plot of “The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” It would not be 
fair were we to attempt to give in a small compass the result of 
his labours. It must suffice to say that those who have occupied 
themselves with this curious problem will be interested in the 
solution here offered for their acceptance. 


Christian Socialism. By the Rev. W. Kaufmann, M.A. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Kaufmann here reproduces, with some 
changes, papers which have from time to time appeared in various 
periodicals, and which have contributed to make their author an 
authority on this subject. Lamennais, Charles Kingsley, and 
Huber are among the thinkers of whose work he gives a descrip- 
tion. His paper on Kingsley, and the comparison which he draws 
between him and Lamennais, may be especially mentioned. The 
workings of Christian Socialism in Germany are also described in 
two noteworthy papers. Mr. Kaufmann’s statement of his own 
Views is one that will repay study, as will also his concluding paper, 
on “The Social Duty of the Clergy.” But it is deplorable to find 
him writing deliberately :—“ From general observation, especially 
among the country clergy, we should be inclined to say, admitting 
many exceptions, that the manner and method in dealing with the 
working class on the part of the clergyman is often either that of 
overbearing, dictatorial pomposity, or that of softly soothing and 
good-natured imbecility.” 
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| ally given short sight is increased, and too often the vision is 
| seriously injured. By Browninz’s System of Suiting the Sight 
E Y E S. | these evils are avoided, as can be proved by hundreds of testi- 
| monials, all unsolicited. No charge for consultation. Full par- 
| ticulars of Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by 

| correspondence sent post-free. 


| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


? 
MARION 5 BURTON’S BOOK on all PRINTING 


PHOTO. OUTFITS PROCESSES, 4s 5d. 
AND JOHNSTON’S BOOK on RETOUCHING, 2s 3d. 


ATERIALS LESSONS FREE to PURCHASERS at our 
M BI GALLERY, SOHO SQUARE. 


=“ New Illustrated Catalogues free. 
AMATEUBS.! marton ana 00., 22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE, W. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT | : 
t-te oe rt 

| N ST | “: U ‘ g | Oo N 4 | Suring tho past five years. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 











PRACTICAL GUIDE to PHOTOGRAPHY, 2s 9d. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
esto. ASSURANCE. 1335. 


DIVISION of PROFITS.—£612,900. 
CASH PROFIT has just been apportioned 








** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 

Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of all Chemists. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


. All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 


ROWLAN DS’ contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 


and can now also be hadina . 
MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 
OIL Usual sizes, 33 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s. 


for fair and golden-haired people and childrea, 
Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——~@——. 
Allen (W.), Governor Chamlerlain’s Administration of S. Carolina (Putnam) 12/6 
Ashburner (W.), Shorthorn Experiences, 12mo_ ..............0.00..008 aeeccee (Cooke) 106 


AS. Low) 7/6 
es (| Low) 7/6 
(Butterworth) 3/0 


Bamford (A. J.), Turbans and Tails, cr 8v0 ..............666 
Bigelow ‘J.), France and the Confederate Army, cr 8vo.. 
B (J. W.), The Law as to Public Meetings, cr 8vo.... 












Brooks (C. P.). Cotton Manufacturing, cr 8V0..........6..c0..0.cecenseeeeeeeeees (Spon) 6/0 
Burnctt (F. H), UE A HDD oveth si sschinanescavsvcoteviceetsos coi oboaatouten (Warne) 5/0 
Chapman (H. B.), Sermons in Symbol, cr 8vo..... Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Donnelly (1.), The Great Cryptogram, 2 vos 890.............cccceceeeeeees (8. Low) 30/0 
Duigman (W. H.), Charter of Wulfrun to the Monastery at Hamteen, 

BED .occcerecrccscsrassessessesnseserossvorrersonesvetbostacocesnosoceses cen sseeseseeasooes (Robinson) 2/0 
Dalac (G.), Before the Dawn, cr 80 .............cesesessssereescesrseeeseosnes Putnam) 6/0 
Edwards (T. C.), Epistle to the Hebrews, er 8vo.. (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
“*Good Form” in England, cr 8v0................066 dibetcinistsanaaevehaa Appleton) 6/0 


Pp. 
TER TEED, TOOT ONGEs BE BVO ss oesisns 06s09000300000890005-00005en0sseeesees (S. Blackett) 10/6 
Hering (C.), Principles of Dynamo-K ectric Machines, 12mo ............ (Spon) 12/6 
Hoffmann (F.), Fortune’s Wheel, cr 870 ..............ccseceeeeeeseeeeee (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Jennings (A. C.), Chronological Tables, 8v0 _............:eece000.e2/++-(Macmillan) 5/0 
Kaye (J.), Works, Vol. III., Writings, &c, of Justin Martyr, 8vo (Rivingtons) 5/0 
Leftwich (R. W.), Index of Symptoms as an Aid to Diagnosis (Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Lingston (R.), Woodland and Dieamland, 12mo ............ (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Lock (C. G. W.), Coffee: its Culture, cr 8V0 ...... 10... ccecee eee eeeccseeeeneees (Spon) 12/6 
Madden (R. BR.), Ireland in ’98, 8¥0  ........000-..-ceeccseeesseceseees (Sonnenschein) 9/0 
Mark Twain’s Library of Humour, 8vo ..... (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Marshall (A. B.), Cookers-Book, ¢r 80€ oo. ...cecceceeseesce coneeeneeeeeeee (Marshall) 5/0 










Mathers (S. L. M.), Fortune-Telling Cards, 32mo. ¥-sobeeeconial (RKedway) 16 
Maury (M. F.), Life of, by C. Markham, 8V0 ...........s00-sseesseeseseeeees (3. Low) 12/6 
Mawer (W.), Elementary Text-Book of Physiography, 12mo ...(J. Marshall) 20 
McCosh (J.), Religious Aspect cf Evolution, 4°0 .............csseecceseeeee (Putnam) 5/0 


Merrill (J. B.), Bible Talks about Bible Pictures, 4to ............ (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Morison (J.), 77 of Ninth Chapter of Romans (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 








Norris (W. E.), Chris, 2 vols. Cr 8v0 c.sesseccesesceeeseceseeeceeceeeeeeee( Macmillan) 21/0 
Official Cricket Scoring-Book, 40 .........ccccsseeeceeeeee ..(Gale & Polden) 2/6 
Osborn (H. W.), Practical Manual of Minerals, 8vo dbvasivereatatl (Spon) 21/0 
Prothero (G.) Armour of Light, cr 8v0..........0...006 ...(Rivingtons) 7/6 


“ase (Rivingtons) 6/0 


Robinson (J. L.), E!ements of Dynamics, cr 8vo 
....(Griffith & Farran) 31/6 


Schlitel (A. E.), Who is Vera? 3 vols. cr 8vo 





sence 





Stirling (E.), Standard-Beavers, cr 8vo ........ ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
BE, PAG) OE Tip At R, BUD ..45..0500:0000scseeidesonssesese pcan ebnebaspanntsnenen (Hatchards) 3/6 
Todd (C. B.), Story of the City of New York, cr 8v0 .............0000005 (Putnam) 6/0 
Townson (B.), Second German Reader, cr 8vo.............. ...(Rivingtons) 2/6 
rath 1H. D.), William BTL. , OF Bi. i.....0000.0006c00s.sesveesesessessesnnses (Macmillan) 2/6 


Tunbridge (W. P.), Law, &c., of Copyhold Evfranchisement, 8vo (Waterlow) 6/0 
Williams (W.), Even Such is Life, 3 vols. er 8vo ............... (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL 
MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL.—The THIRTY- 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOULS is NOW OPEN. Admission 1s. 





TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


Qe ASSOCIATION of WOMEN TEACHERS. 


PRESIDENT—Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College. 








For TEACHERS, apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, Kensington, W. 
For EXAMINERS, apply to Miss A. GARDNER, Newnham Ovllege, 
Cambridge. 
RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a dis- 
tinguished German Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES 
as BOARDERS. Excellent situation, close to the Terrace and the Elbe, Refer- 
ence kindly permitted to Lady Storey, Lanvaster.—Address, Mrs, VOGEL VON 
FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden. 


ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The office of 
HIGH-MASTER will be VACANT at the Cloce of the Summer Term, 
Applications, accompanied by 30 Printed Copies of Testimonials, mu-t be sent to 
the (Clerk to the Governors on or before May 3lst_next.—Information as to the 
duties and emoluments will be supplied by the CLERK. 


Chit Mi H 











BiG G., HAMPSTEAD. 

Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on SATURDAY, May 5th. 

K DWARD THRING MEMORIAL FUND. 
GEORGE BORTHWICK, Erq., 2 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., Chairman. 
aA ts nae fgg er — Treasurer, 

ye ND +H AM, Esq., Uppingham. ? ae 
J. E, HARMAN, Esq., 3 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C § Hon. Secretaries, 

Amount paid or promised, £1,150. 

The Committee have decided to apply the Fund in building a transept on the 
south side«f Uppingham School Chapel, and in placing therein a monument of 
the late Edward Thring. 

£3,((0 will at least be needed to worthily carry out there objects. The Com- 
mittee confidently appeal to Old Boys and others interested. 

Cheques or Po-tal Orders may be sent to the Stamford, Spalding, and Boston 


Banking Company, Uppingham, to the account of the Fund, or to any of the 
above-numed gentlemen. 


A LADY at St. Leonards would be glad to TAKE CHARGE 
of INDIAN or ORPHAN CUILDREN. Great educational advantages. 
—Write, ‘0. E, H.,’’ May’s Advertising Offices, 15) Piccadilly, 











HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 
—Madame AUBERT’S GOVERNESS LIST, published Weekly, price 3d ; by 
pest, 3id.—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign GOV KRNESSES, 
Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, &, Schools recommended. Inter- 
view, 11 to 4; Saturdays, 1.—166 Regent Street, W. 
HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER strongly RECOMMENDS 
such Parents of Young Boys as would value the combination of an 
unusually watchful care, in a Seaside Home, with Tuition of the highest class, to 
write to Mr. and Mrs. R. WEST TAYLOR, 1 St. Helen’s Towers, Southsea. 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOL 
COMPANY, Limited, will shortly APPOINT a HEAD-MISTRESS for a 
HIGH SCHOOL to be established at DOVER. Salary, £259 per annum, and 
capitation fees. 
Applications must be sent, not later than June Ist, to the SECRETARY of the 
Karen any, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W., from whom further information may 
ad, 











$$$ 


ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arr 7 
fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About to 

tition the Sec Fitty 


OYAL INDIAN 


Students will be admitted in September, 1838. For Com 

State will offer Fifteen {aa in the Indian Public Works Deparine of 
and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SkCRETARY, at the College. e 


JQOYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for Wonmnw 
EGHAM, SURREY. or WOMEN, 

PrincipaAL—Miss BISHOP. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 


over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examinati 
unless they have already passed an exam‘nation accepted as equivalent The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks), ‘ 


For Prospectus and further information, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


YOYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
CIRENCESTER. ‘ 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with Practicg 
in the special Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-room 
instruction, scientific and practical, in the varous branches of Agriculture and 
Estate Management, Management of Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Land Surveying, 
Elements of Forestry, &. y 

There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma Course, and also 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. : 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND aud GORDON, K.G, 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. s 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 22nd, 





ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—A number of OPEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £20, will be OPEN for COMPETI. 
pa BK, ULY to Boys betweeu 11 and 15,—For particulars, apply to HEAD. 
A . 








REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the qsrereery Ciasses, North London Cullegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVKS BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate Schorl for Gir's, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester, 

The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, May Ist, 1888, 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 


A CLERGYMAN can highly recommend a GERMAN 
FAMILY of good birth where Girls will meet with every Fducational 
Advantage. Highest references.—Apply to Rev. A.S AGLEN, Alythb, Perthshire, 


Bigg i COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perth- 

shire Highlands),—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. ‘The MODERN SIDE gives a special and 
systematic practical Education for boys entering early upon lite. The CLASSICAL 
SIDE prepares for the Universities. Boys are prepared for the Indian Civil 
Service, Army, and other EXAMINATIONS.—For particulars, Prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmord, Perth, N.B, 











pasaston “HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Heap-Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. 

The SCHOOL COURSE inclades, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a 
High School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work; 
Drawing ; Class->inging and Harmony ; Needlework ; and Physical Exercises. 

The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. 

School Hours, 9 15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. 

Scale of Fees, four to six guineas a term, according to age. 

For Boarding. House arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 34 Hagley 
Road, 

Prospectuses and other information can be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 8th. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, 

CHOUL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘ Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.--For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS inthe MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T, MILLER, R.N., as above, 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Fonr of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, wiil 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888, Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1883, 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 














CIT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


CHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only.—Conducted 


by a Lady Graduate and first-rate Masters. Boys care‘ully and success- 














fully trained and prepared for the Public Schools. References as to tone and 
home life from parents of past and present pupils,—42 (late 9) Primrose Hill 
I UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the FOUNDA- 
TION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS on TUESDAY, June llth. 
either as copyist or translator from French into English.—Write, 
“CH, E. C.,’’ May’s Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly. 
fill up Vacancies on the Foundation and Exhibitions will BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, July 10th. 


Road, Hampstead, London, 
LADY at St. Leonards would be glad of HOME WORK, 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
For particulars, apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 
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SONS Wor 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half-yearly 
INATION for MATRICULATION in this University will COM- 
Ef on MONDAY, June 18th, 1888.—In addition to the Examination at the 
MENC iy Provincial Examinations will be held at University College, 
eaters :- University College, Bangor; Queen’s College, Birmingham ; 
Aberys ity College, Bristol; University College, Cardiff; the Ladies’ College, 
bao (for Ladies only); St. Gregory’s College, Downside ; New College, 
Chelten e; the Herriot Watt College, Edinburgh ; the Ruyal Medical College, 
} neg Yorkshire College, Leeds ; University College, Liverpool ; the Owens 
Bipsom 5 Manchester ; the School of Science and Art, Newcastle-on-I'yne; Uni- 
College, Nottingham ; the High School, Oswestry ; Firth College, Sheffield ; 


ort ovat College 3 St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; and St. Edmund's College, 


Ware. pare : ‘ 
i i ired to transmit his Certificate of Age to the Registrar 
Rrery Candicrondon, Burlington Gardens, London, W.) at least one Calendar 
(ont before the commencement of the Examination. 
= ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A, 


April 20th, 1888. gistrar. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street ; 281 Regent Street, W.; and 
2 King Street, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 











Prospectuses, with full perticulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postuge-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sivpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





“The delightful humour of Praed has made many a reader love him as well as 
laugh with him.”—Daily Neus. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


RAED’S POLITICAL POEMS —The POLITICAL and 
OCCASIONAL POEMS of WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. Edited, 
with Introduction and Expianatory Notes, by Sir GzEorce Youna, 

“Now, for the first time, is afforded the opportunity of judging the entire 
work of a writer whose keen wit and untiring vivacity assign him a foremost 
place among English satirists.”’—Morning Post, April 20th. = 

“It will be difficult to imagine a greater treat for the lover of political verse, 
crammed with topical al!usions...... If Praed’s life had been spared, he might have 
rivalled Horace himeelf......Gratitude may blunt our critical powers, for we must 
own to having read these pages with ever-increasing enjoyment.”—Daily News 
(in a leading article), April 21:t. . 

“ Praed has his acknowledged place in literature as a master of the light touch 
in verse. He wrote such graceful, elegant, humorous songs as are seldom heard 
to-day......Praed’s power of lightness and of satire is nowhere shown to better 
advantage than in the political pooms that came from his pen......The collection 
is full of hearty amusement, and will receive a hearty welcome.’”’—Scotsman, 
April 16th, 

London: Warp, Lock, and Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





Revized Edition, pp. 324, cloth, ls, post-free. 
PL OM@OPATHIO FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. By Drs. 
R. and W. Errs. Describes fully and prescribes for General Diseases. 
London: James Epps and Co., 48 Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


DUCATION, RUGBY.—Now ready, with Illustration, A 
HANDBOOK to RUGBY, giving particulars of the numerous important 
Schools of this great educational centre. Post-free, 7d. 
G. E, Over, Publisher, Rugby. 





Shortly will be published, uniform with ‘ Argot and Slang,’’ 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL SLANG DICTIONARY, 
BTYMOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


First and only Complete Ejition, printed exclusively for private circulation and 
limited to 659 Copies (500 for Exgland and 150 for America), each Copy numbered. 


2 vols, feap. 4to. printed in antique style on hand-made paper, with good margins, 
price to Subscribers, £1 11s 6d per volume; or £2 23 in roxburghe. 


SLANG, JARGON, AND CANT. 
A Dictionary of Unconventional Phraseology, 


EMBRACING 


ENGLISH, AMERICAN, AND COLONIAL SLANG; TINKERS', YIDDISH, 
PIDGIN AND ANGLO-INDIAN SLANG; QUAINT EXPRESSIONS, 
VULGARISMS, 


THEIR ORIGIN, MEANING, AND APPLICATION. 
Compiled and Edited by 


ALBERT BARRERE, 
Officier de I’Iustruction Pablique; Professor R.M A., Woolwich ; 
Author of “ Argot and Slang,”’ &c. ; 
and 
CHARLES G LELAND, M.A, &e, 
Author of “‘ The English Gypsies and their Language,"’ “‘ Hans Breitmaan,” &c. 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
P. BERESFORD HOPE. Rev. BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A., 
E. BROOKSMITH, B.A. | King’s College. 
Sir PATRICK COLQUHOUN, Q.C..'! ALFRED GERMAN REED. 
LL D., K.C.M.S., G.U.S.G, | JOHN HOLLINGSH#AD, 
The EAKL of SUFFOLK and BERK-| HAMON LE sTRANGE. 

SHIRE. ; CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
EGERTON CASTLE, M.A., F.S.A. | JOHN A. P. PRICE, M A., M.D. Oxon. 
Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Professor DOUGLAS B. W. SLADEN, 
Rev. J. W. HORSLEY, M.A, B.A. Oxon, B.A., LL.B, Melbourne. 

And others. 

The Work treats of the fashionable and unfashionable slang of modern society, 
of the special colloqu‘alisms of the arts, professions, diplomacy, journalism, and 
commerce, the jargon of the sporting world, and the “ patter ’ and flash phrases 
of thieves and the disreputable classes generally; it gives those peculiar every- 
day colloquia'isms current in the United States, and the rich and racy slang of 
the fifth contiaoent, the mighty Australian Commonwealth of the future. 

Information in every case has been gathered at the very source from all classes 
of society, and in every branch of slang contributors have been employed (more 
than twenty in number), who have been assisted by several gentlemen specially 
engaged to search the literature of the day for words and expressions. The work 
is accompanied by an exhaustive introdac:ion. 

Ful Prospectus post-free on application. 
Gentlemen wishing to subscribe for this work, are requested to 
send in their names at an early date. 
The right is reserved to raise the price after a certain number have been sold. 


Applications for Copies to be made to 
G. MAY (Messrs. WHITTAKER and CO.), 
2 WHITE HART STREET, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, with 3 Portraits, price 36s. 
HE LIFE of JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., 
BISHOP of NATAL. By the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart., M.A., 
Rector of Scrayingham. Also, by the Same Author, 
The CHURCH of ENGLAND, and the TEACHING of BISHOP 
COLENSO. Puice ls, in cloth; or by post, 1s 14. 
WiLii1aAm Ripewar, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 





The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
___ 11,894,000 bottles, 
paevonnriaL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS. se ase ae £8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... _ .- 19,000,000 


LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Kight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private baths:.—Descriptive tariff of 











MANAGER, 











USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


| 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS. | Hoe mae NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”—Sir CHARLES A. CamERON, M.D. 








SPECTACLES. 


“*Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 


Blindness.” FISHER’S 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOCIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. S 4 





FISHER, 188 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


STRAND. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 


2 anv 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S8.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRU 5 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER, 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 

DIRECTORS. 

CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 

Deruty-CHarrmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. | GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 

GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rey. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. | Rey. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esgq., M.A. | The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK, 

The DEAN of BRISTOL. | Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 

Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOOH, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Rev. 0. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 

Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFPE, B.A. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

} 


The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM. Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 
The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A, 


Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. | Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. ! The DEAN of YORK. 
Pursician—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, June Ist, 1887, 
Accumulated Funds res ove sss bie ooo eo one ooo we. =£3,349,535 
Annual Income ... aes si wee he s ooo ase ioe aN ane 871,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ae, ose ove eee one on 486,000 


rs 





The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Manas $ no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4, Olaims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. Freedom from Restriction a3 to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
with full Profits —————_, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 























| AGE, l #8. d. | AGE. £58. d. 
| 25 | 20 18 | 25 16618 
30 | 23 8s 4 | | 30 18 10 10 
35 | 2610 0 | | 35 21 4 2 
40 | 31 15 40 2417 6 
| im fl 86 8 4 | 45 2319 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 
Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
vss LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 

















DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 83, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 10s, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





A pure Solution. 


a es 
MAGNESIA. 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


Scat 
CCIDENTS ALL 
A ROUND. THE YEAR 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY PoLicy ts) 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RAN 
64 CORNHILL, 16 oe 
LL, LONDON, 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. .., pray 
Aonnal Income, £248,000, o 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fand, £275,000, 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2'500,000 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions 
New Concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims 
WEst-Enp OFFICE— . 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, w.c 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON. E Cc 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Scoretary, 





= LT 
HE UNION BAN 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, = a 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital £ 
Reserve Fund.............000 ae 
Reserve Liability of Prop 000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on D 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches Rebecvons | 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCKS are made to the 
bert 

ui on the COLONIES are negoti 
tor eailetion. egotiated and sent 
SPOSITS are received for fixed period 
which may be ascertained on phe a sy ibis 
. R. MEWBURN, M 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, £.0., °° @™ 
London, May, 1887, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRK BECK BANK 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

he Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur. 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884. 


HOENTIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, Londor. : 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
ew claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ity. 
WILLIAM 0. OnOmaED. } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 











GOLD MEDAL, 


«# TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 
WARDROBES, 

For dress or ordinary wear. Best 

ROBIN SON qualit, long-cloth, with 4-fold finest 

AND linen fronts,35s 6d per half-dozen 

(to measure or pattern, 2s extra), 


t 
CLEAVER’S | Genticomen are invited to send for 


cuttings “ materials — 
patterns of our newest styles in 
MATCHLESS ap ep Pc me Silk, -— 
ilk an 00 irtings, post-free 
SHIRTS. to any part of the week. ” 





With best materials in | 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 


—— the nay oy We OLD SHIRTS 
refit none under this figure. | M ADE AS GOOD 


5 San vim F og of 
inen Collurs, Cuffs, &c., and | 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- | AS NEW. 
free to any part. | 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
(Telegraphic Address, ‘‘LinEN”’), BELFAST. 


_—- & Co”s A 1 SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 








For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the ‘World, 


porn MEATS. Also, 





FSsENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





create for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO."S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
This day is published, price 5s, 


VOLUME I,, containing “PAULINE” and “SORDELLO,” of 
A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


This Edition will consist of 16 vols. small crown 8vo. A volume will be pub- 
lished monthly. It will contain more than one Portrait of Mr. Browning, at 
different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. The price will be 5s per volume. 


There will also be a Large-Paper Edition of 250 Copies, printed on hand-made 
paper. This Edition will be supplied only through Booksellers, 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s SERIES. 
Ready this day, Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


The HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn, 


Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” ‘“‘ By Proxy,” “* The Canon’s Ward,”’ &c. 
“The ‘ Cornhill ’ is the most interesting of English magazines.”—Vanity Fair. 


“The ‘ Cornhill’ still holds its place as the best of the sixpenny monthlies,”’— 


ttish Review, 
- Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 59. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, 


containing, among other Articles of Interest :—‘‘ The EAVESDROPPER,”’ 
PartI.; ‘The GRAND TOUR;” “ Mr. SANDFORD,” Chaps. 4-7; ‘‘ WITH 
the DUKE;” “A LIFE’S MORNING,” by the Author of ‘ Demos,” 
“Thyrza,” ke., Chaps. 9-10; &c. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—The FOURTH EDITION of 
“ROBERT ELSMERE,” 3 vols., by 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, is ready this 
day at all the Libraries. 
“The novel of the season.”—Vide Public Press. 











*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, and CO, will be happy to forward a Catalogue of 
their Publications, post-frec, on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MRS. E. M, FIELD’S NEW WORK. 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition of “ ETHNE” 
is now ready, and to be had at all the 
Lnbraries, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, with 
Etched Title and Frontispiece. 


“Without exaggeration one of the most beautiful 
tales of ancient Irish life that has ever come-under 
our notice. The character of Ethne is a master- 
piece,”’—Public Opinion. 








“A very attractive and interesting book...... 
delightfully fresh and picturesque.’’—G@uardian. 





GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE, 
7% NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WC. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


mise ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 
e AT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo 
Reteclio, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, ke. RE. 
FRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
e Louvre, Hermitage, Uffiizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
ga the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 
_ The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
pg ay = = solicited to make purchases, 
ull particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FIN 
tris yer pelt he ot FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 


“ JUST PUBLISHED. 
IDYLLS OF THE NORFOLK BROADS.” 


BY 
P. H. EMERSON, B.A., M.B. 
Twelve Plates by Autogravure, in handsome portfolio. 
_ _.. With Descriptive Letterpress, 
Proofs on India (limited t0 150)... ace -- £111 6 
Prints on Plate Paper bas ov ‘a ia ae eg 
Prospectus on application. 





PY FREE BY POST, 
AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’? A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
pe ng a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
Ah Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE GOMPAN Y, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
tes (About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) , 





Crown 8vo, cloth, SIX SHILLINGS. 


THE RIGHT. 


By EMIL FRANZOS. 


Given in English by JULIE SUTTER (Translator of 
“ Letters from Hell ”), 


Preface by Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Dr. GEORGE MacDonatp says :—“ I have seldom, if ever, read a k of ficti 
that moved me with so much admiration.” . re 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ The‘book of which Mr. MacDonald speaks with so much 
euthusiasm is a story of quite exceptional beauty and elevation...... We should say 
that the translation is a very faithful rendering of the original ; as English, it is 
throughout admirable.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—“ This is one of the most powerful and fascinating 
stories we have read for some time.’’ 

The Scottish Leader says :—*‘ A strangely wild and romantic plot—carrying the 
reader very far out of the beaten track of modern conventionality, but fail of 
force and impressiveness,”” 


FOR 


The Literary World says it isa “deeply interesting tragedy.’”’ 


The Morning Post says:—‘‘ The translator of this admirable story has executed 
a difficult task with great ability.” 


The Scotsman says:—‘‘ Taras himself is a character loftily conceived, and 
worked out in the tale with excellent art.’’ 





NOVELS BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


“Mrs. Barr’s stories are always pleasant to read, They are full of sweetness 


and light.’’—Scotsman. 


**In descriptive writing, in simplicity and gracefulness of style, and in perfect 
mastery over her characters, Mrs, Barr can hold her own with any living English 
novelist.”"—Giasgow Herald. 


In a variety of handsome cloth bindings, or bound uniformly, crown 8vo. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


In Spite of Himself. | The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 


(In the press, 
A Border Shepherdess. Between Two Loves. 
A Daughter of Fife. 


Paul and Christina. 
The Squire of Sandalside. | Jan Vedder's Wife. 


Paper, ONE SHILLING. 
The Harvest of the Wind, and other Stories. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The FAT of the LAND: a Novel. By 


Mary Lester (Magia Sottrra), Author of ‘A Lady’s Ride across Spanish 
Honduras,”’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. [This day. 


The LAND BEYOND the FOREST: Facts, 


Figures, and Fancies from Transylvania. By E. Gerarp, Author of ‘‘ Reata,”’ 
“‘ Beggar My Neighbour,” &c. 2vols., with Map and Illustrations, 25s. 

** She has given a delightfully varied and interesting, and, for general informa. 
tion, sufficiently complete account of the ‘Land Beyond the Forest.’ The book is 
more readable than most fiction.....Of her charming style it is unnecessary to 
speak to English readers. Her matter and method combine to make the book 
entertaining far beyond the average of books of its class..".—Scotsman. 

“She is able to lend a certain charm to the strange and interesting facts which 
she has to tell of the ‘ Land Beyond the Forest.’ ’”’—Atheneum, 

“The author draws a fascinating picture of the beauty of the country, and the 
outcome of her researches, historical and ethnographical, is presented to the 
reader in the taking style with which those who know Madame Gerard’s past 
work are familiar. Altogether, ‘The Land Beyond the Forest’ should rank as a 
standard work on its subject, and will be found as full of entertainment as of 
information.’’—Graphic, 

“One of the brightest and most enjoyable books of its kind that has come our 
way for a good many years...... There is not, indeed, a dull page to be found 
between the covers of the two volumes, the interest of which is indefinitely 
increased by a large number of admirable illustrations.’’—Manchester Examiner. 


The BLACKSMITH of VOE: a Novel. By 


Pavut Cusurne, Author of ‘* Misogyny and the Maiden,” ‘A Woman with 
a Secret,’”’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“It is an idyll in prose, in which we are given the finest idiom, the keenest 
humour, the most picturesque eloquence, and dramatic force of no mean order. 
The workmanship of the book is delightful from first to last, and the character 
of Abel Boden is a masterpiece after its kind. The story itself takes the most 
powerful hold on the reader’s sympathies, and the series of magnificently painted 
pictures which are constantly recurring are as attractive as they are impressive, 
There are a plot and a mystery which must please the most fastidious.”— White- 
hall Review. ; 

‘The story increases in interest as it proceeds, and the author gives ample evi- 
dence of strong descriptive and dramatic powers.”—Pictorial World, , 

‘Isa powerful and interesting novel which should increase the reputation of its 
talented author.” —Scotsman. 


TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. By Maurus 


Jones Authorised Translation by Mrs. HEGAN KENNARD. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
258 6d. 
“It is long since we met with a story so vigorous, so full of human 
sympathy, of strength and pathos......We regretfully close this delightful book.’’ 
—Saturday Review. 

“ Not only as its author’s masterpiece, but as a masterpiece of European litera- 
ure, pervaded by a primeval freshness of :tyle that should titillate the palate of 
the most jaded novel-reader.”—Atheneum, 

“It is strong in incident, graphic and picturesque in descriptions of scenery and 
events, intensely dramatic in construction.’’—Scotsman, iy 

“Throughout marked by poetical imagination and true dramatic instinct.”— 
Morning Post. 

‘* Emphatically a great novel.’’—Echo. : 

“A novel of bright originality, of shrewd conception—a really delightful 
story.”’—Daily Telejraph. 

“A fine story—powerful, pathetic, and dramatic.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








| 
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A NEW VOLUME BY MRS. BURNETT. 


Now ready. 
UNIFORM WITH “LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 


SARA CREW E; 


Or, What Happened at Miss Minchin’s ; 
EDITHA’S BURGLAR. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


Illustrated by R. B. BIRCH. 
Small medium 8vo, cloth gilt, price 53. 








NEW VOLUME IN THE LONDON LIBRARY BY MRS. F. H. BURNETT. 


Small crown 8vo, sewed, 1s. 
THE FORTUNES OF PHILIPPA FAIRFAX. 





*,* A complete list of Mrs. Burnett’s Works, and our Catalogue, can be had of all Booksellers, or 
post-free from the Publishers. 





London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





Next week, at all the Libraries, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


THE NEW WORK BY A. E. SCHLOTEL. 
W H O i Ss VERA 


A Novel wherein English and Russian lives are interwoven by A. E, Scu.61£1, 
Author of “ Still a Wife’s Sister.” 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. fceap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


SELECT ESSAYS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
NARRATIVE AND IMAGINATIVE. 


Edited and Annotated by DAVID MASSON, LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 


CONTENTS. 
VOL. I.—On Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts.—Early Memorials of Grasmere.— 
Revolt of the Tartars,—Xditorial Introductions, Foot-Notes, and Explanatory 
Appendices. 
VOL. II.—The Spanish Military Non.—The English Mail Coach.—Suspiria de Profandis.— 
Editorial Introductions, Foot-Notes, and Explanatory Appendices. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





Now ready, in post 8vo, price 63, 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By J. KELLS INGRAM, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction.— Ancient Times.—The Middle Ages.—Modern Times.—The Historical School. 
— Conclusion. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S LAST ARTICLE. 
See The CENTURY for MAY. Also “SIBERIA and 


the EXILE SYSTEM,” by Gro. KENNAN, with Map and 16 Illustrations; ‘“‘ The PER- 
SONALITY of LEO XIIL.,” with Portrait and Autograph ; “ A LOCOMOTIVE CHASE,” 
Illustrated ; &c., &c. The time to Subscribe, being No. 1 of a New Volume. Price 
1s 4d Monthly. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for YOUNGFOLKS. 
The MAY Number contains Papers on JOSEF HOFMANN, with Portrait ; and many 
other Essays, Stories, and Poems, profusely and beautifully Illustrated. Price 1s Monthly. 











T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JACOBI’S WIFE” :— 


SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. By Adeline 


SERGEANT, 3 vols., 31s 6d, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALDERSYDE” :— 


DORIS CHEYNE. By Annie S. Swan. 1vol., 
BRIAR and PALM. By AnnieS. Swan. 1 vol., 5s. 


Edinburgh: OLIPHANTS. Londin: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO, 

















es SOT CENTURY, 


THE Siemans es 
os 
Te pb ll OF France. By i 
yy Banamas. By Mrs. Blake. Y 
a Bama -—(Concluded.) By Algernon Charles 
Nigognsnows, By tho light Hou, Hugh hides, 


TINKERING THE House oF Lo Lora 
Pte apg MP. P — a 
ax LLER’s “SCIENCE OF THovGHr.”. 
cluded.) By the Hon. Mr. Justice Stephen, Raid 
THE ADMIRALTY CONFUSION AND ITS CuRE, B 
t a — Charles Beresford, M.P od 
BERT ELSMERE” AND THE Aw 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, MP. am: 
London: KrGan Pavt, TRENCH, and Co, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


—_— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


ConTENTS For MAY. 

THE Occupation OF Lanp. By Leonard H. Court- 
ney, 

FRANcIS Parkman, By F. H. Underwood, LL.D, 

Mr. Davitr's TREATMENT OF IRISH SraTistics, By 
George Wyndham. 

TECHNICAL EpucaTION IN Boarp ScHooLs, By 
Rosamond Davenport: Hill. 

Tue DisLocations oF Inpustry. By Wm. Smart, 

In THE StuDI0 OF CaroLus Duran. By H. Arthur 
Kennedy. 

Tue Civit List. By Charles Bradlaugh, M.P, 

Tue Position OF WOMEN ¥ ANCIENT Rome, By 
Principal Donaldson, LL D. 

= PowER BEHIND THE Porr. By William Wright, 








DD. 
A PaRLIAMENT OR A Conaress? ByT. P. Gill, M.P, 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 


YT 2 f £m er 
Edited by L. T. Mgape and Aticia A. Lr, 
Price 6d Monthly. 
ConTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER. 
THE CHILD IN THE Mipst. Poem. Christian Burke, 
Frontispiece by M. L. Gow. « 
Hart! Bounteous Mary! Illustration, 
Tue Wuitk Man’s Foor. Serial Story. Chaps. 3-4, 
Grant Allen. Illustrated by J. Finnemore, 
Lost ON THE Prarri£. Frances A. Humphrey. 
Cuitp Faces. Julia Cartwright. Iliustrations from 
Photographs by Robert Faulkner. 
THE ee or Paris. Isabel Eatibees, Illustrated, 
Miss L. M. Atcorr. Edward Salmon. With Portrait, - 
Tue Lapy OF THE Forest. Serial Story. Chaps, 
14.17, L. T, Meade. Illustrated by J. B. Yeats. 
Tue Gop Fis. Lady Lindsay. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. 
Famous OLp Srtory-TELLERS.—V. THE BROTHERS 
Grimm. Oscar Fay Adams, 
“ ATALANTA”’ SCHOLARSHIP AND READING UNION.— 
VIII. Joun Kesie, Charlotte M. Yonge. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS: CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY, 





&., &e. 
London : Harcuatps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 
Now ready for MAY, price ls. 


H E OSITOR 
Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
ConTENTS. 
Tue BOOKS OF THE ex WX? By Ven. Arch- 
deacon F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
THE EPISTLE TO THE athe ail. CHRIST AND 
-— PropHETS. By Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, 


Notes ON THE AcTS OF THE AposTLES. By Rev. 
F. ae M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambrid 

THe PRE- ae JEWISH INTERPRETATION OF 
ISAIAH Lil -LuI, By Rev. Charles H. H. Wright, 
D.D., Ph.D. 

THE MEDIATOR ARGUMENT OF GALATIANS III , 19, 20. 
By Rev. W. L. Davidson, LL.D. 

Tue CHIEF PavLINE NaMES FoR Curist. By Rev. 
F. Herbert Stead, M.A. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE BistE, By Rev. Professor W. 
G. Elmslie, D.D 


London: HoppEr and Sroucuton, 27 Paternoster 
We 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents, MAY, 1888. Price 2s 6d. 
Wuat THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL Is. 
Tue NATIVES OF THE SOLOMON ISLANDS. 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
Tramps: MEDIZvaL AND MODERN. 
HapituaL DRuNKENNESS. By an _ Habi‘ual 
Drunkard. 
. ENGLAND WITH ALL HER FAUvtts. 
Tue BancrorT REMINISCENCES, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
1, SCIENCE. 
2. Poxitics, SocioLocr, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 
3. HisTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
4, BeLtes LETTRES. 
9, Home AFFAIRS, 
“The only Review which devotes itself to the pro- 
motion of advanced Liberalism.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
London: TrisNER and Oo., Ludgate Hill. 


lie QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 332, is published THIS DAY. 


Q2NQ oarPwnre 
ee eeu ee 





ConrTeENTS, 
1, Tue APOCRYPHA, 
2. Keats. 
3. Tue Nationa Portrait GALLERY. 
4, FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
5. GARDEN FaRMING. 
6, THE MonaRCHY OF JULY AND ITS LESSONS. 
7. Kaspar HAvsER. 
8, DiFFICULTIES OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
9, THE NATIONAL FINaNcEs, 


Jou Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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Ue naigenaine 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 871. MAY, 1888. 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
A Srirr-NECKED GENERATION. Chaps. 6-9. 
Hymns AND HyMNALS. By J. B. Selkirk. 
Lavy HaMILTON AND Mr. Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON, 
By John Paget. 

WANDERINGS AND Witp Sport Bryonp THE Hima- 
LAYAS. 
Mary Srva 

THE NOBLES: 
Tur PsycHOLOGY OF GoLr. 

SLANG AND Frexcu ARrGOT: FASHIONABLE 

ENG NPASHIONABLE. By Charles Mackay. 
{Tue Evenina@ OF LIFE, By the Earl of Rosslyn. 
Tur Enaiisu GENTRY. 
Tur PRroGRESS OF THE SESSION. 

Witt1m BLackwooD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


MAY. 2s 6d. 
Peers’ Evpest SONS ON THE REFORM OF THE 
USE OF LORDS. 

Fa nap ne in Watrs. By Lord Selborne. 

Iraty In Enauanp. By A. Gallenga. 

PostaL Communication. J. Linford. 

Tue WoBKING CLASSES AND RELIGION, By Edward 
jalmon, 

on EnatisH 1x Eaypt. By W. F. Lawrence, M.P. 

BerTHOLD AvERBACH. By Helen Zimmern. 

A Reply TO THE EArI. OF PEMBROKE. By C. A. 
Cripps. 

Coneenvastax AND Property. By W. H. Mallock. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND, By Philip H. 
Bagenal, : 

Matruew ARNOLD. By Alfrei Austin. 

Potitics AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


IN SCOTLAND.—THE CONSPIRACIES OF 
A Rizz1o. By John Skelton, C.B. 











Aa One Shilling. 
ye tsss** MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR MAY, 1888. 
Neepie-Work. By H.R8.H. Princess Chris‘ian. 
Lonpon BeauTiruL. By C. A. Whitmore, M P. 

Tur GREAT WESTERN RarLway. By W. M. Acworth. 

A Lapy’s Winter Houipay 1n IRELAND.—Part II. 
By Isabella L. Bird (Mrs. Bishoy ). 

Op Famity PuatTE. By Wilfred Cripps. 

Jacx’s Fatuer.—Part I. By W. K. Norris, Author 
of “ Thirlby Hall,” ‘‘ Major and Minor,”’ &. 


Two River RounpeEts. By D F. Blomfield. 
A Day or nis Lire at OxrorD. By “An Under- 
graduate.” 


A Day or HER LIFE AT OXFORD, 
Undergraduate.” 
An Excursion TO FINLAND. By Vasili Fomitch. 
A CouNsEL OF PERFECTION,.—(Continued.) By Lucas 
Malet, Author of “ Colonel Enderby’s Wife,” &. 
Ovr Lisrary List. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street, 


By “A Lady 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 226, for MAY. 
1, ErnicaL TEACHING OF FROEBEL. 
Montefiore. 
2. First Sters TO PHonetics. By Laura Soames, 
3. MattHew ARNOLD. 
4, ApDRESs TO TEACHERS, By Miss Beale, 
5. A First-RATE FRENCH SCHOOL, 
6, ARITHMETIC WITHOUT RULES. 
7. VoLaPix, 
8. TzacHine OF LanauaGes In ScHooits, By W. 
H. Widgery. 
9, Jess’s ‘‘ ANTIGONE.” 
Campbell, 
10, TRANSLATION PrizE, AND Extra Prize, 


By Mrs. C. G. 


By Professor Lewis 


Price 6d ; per post, 73d. 


Offices: 86 FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.0.8., &c. 

London: G. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
= Street; and Simpxin and Oo., Stationers’ Hall 

rt. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on eqeiontion to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
ndon Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 

_ MENT —Prevention oF WEAKNESS.—When- 
ver circumstances produce impure blood, lessen the 
force, or im any way di:arrange the balance of 
Circulation, stagnation takes place in the lange, and 
Consumption or other formidable symptoms discover 
themselves, Let Holloway’s remedies be tried on the 
first feelings of debility, or on the first annoyance of 
& dry hacking cough. After the chest has been 
fomented with warm brine, and the skin has been 
dried with a towel, the Ointment should be well 
rubbed, twice a day, upon the chest and between the 
shoulders, The Pills should be taken in alterative 
withy be a the Boos and cleanse the system 

, Weakening it, or rousing or ati 

nervous irritation, © ‘ alta 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT ON 
AND OFF THE STAGE. 


WRITTEN BY THEMSELVES. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 30;, 





‘We do not know when there have been published a series of reminiscences more varied in interest, 
more sincere and straightforward in style, more genial in tone, and, in fact, more thoroughly readable than 
the two solid volames with which Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft have just achieved the latest of their many joint 
successes. * Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft On and Off the Stage,’ to g.ve the autobiography its pleasantly compre- 
hensive title, at once takes rauk as the book of the season, the book that every one will mean to read and be 
expected to have read, the book that is sure to be discussed ia every drawing-room where the talk turns on 
pag oye and the musical glasses...... It is to a far wider public than any technically interested in their 
work that the authors of these bright and chatty volames appeal.” —Observer. 


The FOURTH EDITION will be ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’ on May 1st. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR MAY, 1888, 
1, From Moor Istes. By Jessie Fothergill, Author of “ The First Violin,” 
2, Dickens’s CHARACTERS AND THEIR PROTOTYPES. 
3. A Port or PRosE, 
4. CAROLINE, 
5. Prince BIsMARCK AND THE GERMAN REICHSTAG, 
6. ForaeT Mz Not.—(Counclusion.) 
7. GLUCK. 
8. THe Roaur. By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Thirlby Hall.” 


The LIFE of LORD CARTERET. By Archibald 


BaLLantTyNE. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 
“A valuable contribution to our political history.”"— Times. 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S “WHAT 


I REMEMBER.” Second Edition, in 2 vols. demy Svo, with Portrait, 30s, 
** There is not a dull page in the book.’’—Record. 


The COURT and REIGN of FRANCIS the 


FIRST, KING of FRANCE. By Jutia Parpor. A Fine New Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations on Steel, 423. 
‘*A more vigorous presentment of men and manners has seldom been given to the world than may be 
found in these volumes.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


A HOLIDAY on the ROAD. An Artists’ Wan- 


om tg Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. By James JoHN Hisszy. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 40 Illustra- 
tions, 183, 
** A book full of healthy enthusiasm and agreeable description.” —Spectator, 


The LAST of the VALOIS; and the ACCESSION 


of HENRY of NAVARRE, 1559-1589. By CaTHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lapy Jackson. In 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo, with Portraits on Steel, 24s. 


Part III, Chapz:, 1-5, 


Chapa, 16-19, 




















NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
NARKA. By Kathleen O’Meara, Author of ‘“ The 


Old House in Picardy,” &. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
** A novel among a thousand,” —Vanity Fair. 


LOYALTY GEORGE. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 


“Adam and Eve,” &. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

“ Here we have a clever, pleasant writer at her very best ; and iy good that best is. In ‘Loyalty 
George’ there is a humour and power and a pathos that carries the reader out of himself, takes him away 
to the breezy Devon coast, and makes the impetuous, natural, loving girl more real to him than the last flesh- 
and-blood young person, dressed as per fashion, whom he has met in the park.....,.Une of the most charming 
novels that has been published for many a day.’’—Vanity Fair, 


The PARTING of the WAYS. By Miss M. 


BetHAmM-Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JOAN VELLACOT. By Esme Stuart, Author of 


** Muriel’s Marriage,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 











SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS. 
SHERIDAN LE FANU’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNCLE SILAS. 
The HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 
In a GLASS DARKLY. 


**The most fearsome book in the world,”—St, James’s Gazette. 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


COMETH UP as a FLOWER. RED as a ROSE is SHE. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! SECOND THOUGHTS. 


JOAN. { NANCY. BELINDA. 
NOT WISELY, but TOO WELL. DOCTOR CUPID. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S NEW LIST. 


STEPNIAK’S GREAT WORK. 


The RUSSIAN PEASANTRY: their 


Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Religion, is ready this day. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


This Work, together with TIKHOMIROV’S “‘ RUSSIA: Political and Social” 
{2 vols. 8vo, 21s), forms a COMPLETE ACCOUNT of MODERN RUSSIA, 
entirely superseding all previous Works on the subject. 


A NEW WORK on CANAL and BARGE LIFE. 


LIFE in the CUT. By Amos Reade. 6s. 


With a Frontispiece. Dedicated, by permission, to George Smith, of Coalville. 
A NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


LOVE’S a TYRANT. 3 vols. 


Mr. GEORGE MOORE’S NEW WORK is NOW READY. 


CONFESSIONS of a YOUNG MAN. By the 


Author of ‘‘A Mummer’s Wife.” With Etched Portrait of Author by Wm. 
Strang. 6s. 


Academy says :—"‘ It is a brilliant sketch; much the best thing that Mr. Moore 
has done; the production of a man of wide culture, and containing scarcely a 
single page void of something suggestive, amusing, daring...... In point of mere 
cleverness, these ‘ Confessions’ seem to me without a rival in recent English 
fiction.” —Wwa. Suarp. 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. By Constance 


Howe... 1 vol. 63. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of LUCY 


SMITH. Cheap Edition, picture boards, 2s, By F.C. Puitips, Author of 
** As in a Looking-Glass,’”’ “‘ The Dean and his Daughter,” &c. 
** A wild romance told in a direct, business-like fashion.’’—Spectatov. 
* Originality of design, artistic neatness of construction, and perfect style.””— 
Tlustrated London News, 


DOCTORS AND DOCTORS: some Curious 


Chapters in Medical History and Quackery. With Coloured Frontispiece after 
Gillray. By Granam Everitt, Author of ‘ English Caricaturists of the 
Nineteenth Century.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. his day. 


HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA, 1486-1691. 


By Geo. McCati Tueat, of H.M.’s Cape Colonial Service. With 4 Coloured 
Maps, 15s, 


HISTORY of the BOERS. By Geo. McCall 


THEaL. With 3 Maps, 15s, [Second Edition now ready. 


The DEMON of DYSPEPSIA; or, Digestion 
Perfect and Imperfect. By A. E. Bringer, M.D., &. 4s 6d. 


A popular treatise on the disastrous consequences which resuit from an 
opposition to the laws which regulate the human food-supply 
** Will take a prominent place among popular medical handbooks.’’— Scotsman, 








[This day. 


























The CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY.—Vol. I 


CANON LIDDON.—SERMONS (15). 
Imperial 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s 6d. 

The Disobedient Prophet.—Adoration.—Jerusalem.—Premature Judgments of 
Men.—The Beginning and the End.—Piace where the Lord Lay.—Holding by the 
Feet.—Shadows of Light.—Pharisee and Publican.—Micaiah.—Stewardship.— 
Foreign Missions.—‘‘ Behold! I come quickly.’’—The Incarnation.—The Dignity 
of Service. 

“ For splendour of exp , for fervour of feeling, for delicacy of insight, and 
for strength of reason, this volume might claim comparison with the greatest 
English sermons of any age.’’—Spectator. 

The next Two Volumes will be by Canon FARRAR and the BISHOP of 
PETERBOROUGH (Dr. MAGEE). 


CHANTS of LABOUR: a Song-Book of 


the People. With the Music. Edited by Epwarp CarpPenTER. With Frontis- 
piece and Title-Page by Walter Crane, Paper wrapper, ls; is rage 2s. 
This day. 














NEW VOLUMES of 


The YOUNG COLLECTOR SERIES. Fully 


Illustrated and bound in flat cloth, price 1s each. 


BRITISH BIRDS. By R. Bowpier Suarp and W. Harcourt Batu. 
SILKWORMS. By EK, A. Butirr. [Prospectuses free. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By W. Rathbone, 


M.P., ALBERT PELL, and F. C. Montaaus, Barrister-at-Law. Red cloth, 1s, 
(Imperial Parliament Series. 


LOCAL OPTION. By W. S&S. Caine, M.P., 


Wrii1am Hoyt, and Rev. Dawson Burns, D.D. Red cloth, 1s. 
[Imperial Parliament Series. 


The SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD-FIELDS: a 


Complete Guide for Investors, Speculators, Miners, and Visitors. By ERNEST 
GLANVILLE, of Cape Colony. With a Large Coloured Map and Picture 


Wrapper, ls. 
TIME for MAY. 128pp., 1s. Edited by 
Mrs. Scuwase’s Froese. Institute (WoRK AND WorKERS, No. 5). 


Watrter Sicuen, M.A. 
THE OLD EMPEROR AND THE New. Karl Biind. 
ALTIssima PeTO: ADDRESS TO HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS. 
Lorp BEACONSFIELD AS A LANDSCAPE PAINTER, 
State CoLonisaTion. The Earl of Meath, 
Wat Women Reap. Mrs. Humphry. 
“Lec BEFORE WIcKET.” Hon. Randolph Stewart (late of Harrow XI) 
My Neiausour. J. M. Barrie. 
THE Case FoR CREMATION. J. W. Robertson-Scott. 
KopnHetva XIII. Julian Corbett. 
THE LITERARY CREED OF ZOLA; SHORT SToRIES; TimeE’s Footsteps, TiME’s 

SPECTACLES; CriTICAL Notes, &c., &c. 














Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 
Editor. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKs., 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For MAY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tur House oF Lorps AND THE County Councits. By Professor E 
Tue British Army.—VII. By the Author of ‘‘ Greater Britain.”’ 
Trovut-FisHinG. By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. 

PirerRRE Loti. By Henry James, 

Tue REVIVAL OF ARCHITECTURE. By William Morris, 

Sunpay aT ConcorD. By Grant Allen. 

Tue East AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. By W. M. Torrens, 

NoTEes FROM A PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURAL CounTRY. By Frances Mary de 


Borring. 
: By Frederic W. H. Myers. 


. A. Freeman, 


MatTHEw ARNOLD. 
CORRESPONDENCE: CONSULAR PROTECTION IN Morocco, By Ion Perdicaris, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MONARCHS I HAVE MET.” 


A WANDERER’S NOTES. By W. Beatty- 


Kingston, Author of ‘‘ Music and Manners,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 2ts, 
(This day, 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


The FRENCH STAGE in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Frepericx Hawkins, With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8yo, 30s, 
[This day. 


By ANDREW A. ANDERSON. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in a WAGGON: 


Sport and Travel in South Africa. By ANDREW A. ANDERSON. With Illus- 
trations and Map. A New Edition, demy 8vo, 12s, 


By ERNEST RENAN. 


HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL 


till the TIME of KING DAVID. By Ernest Renan. Translated from the 
French by C. B. Prtman. Demy 8v0, 14s, 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By Lady WATKIN WILLIAMS, 


EVEN SUCH is LIFE. By Lady Watkin 


WittaMms. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





By JOHN DALBY. 


The MAYROYD of MYTHOLM: a Romance 


of the Fells, By Joun Datsy. 83 vols, crown 8vo. 
“© Mayroyd of Mytholm’ is in many ways an uncommon book......The style is 
excellent in the narrative passages, homely and vigorous, and entirely free from 
any literary pretence.”’—Athenezum, 





By HAWLEY SMART. 


SADDLE and SABRE. By Hawley Smart, 


Author of “A False Start,’’ &. A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 64, 
[Neat week. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


THE LEISURE HOUR: 


A Monthly Magazine for Family and General Reading. 
The MAY PART contains :— 


Tue First GERMAN Emperor. By Professor Max Mliller. With Portraits. 

Wuat pores Mrs. Grunpy Say? By the Author of ‘‘ The Occupations of a 
Retired Life.”’ 

A Prep at NorwAY FROM THE SEA.—Part I. 
With Illustrations, 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 

THE STORY OF SHROPSHIRE, 

Ture Work OF Emin PAsHA. 

GREAT-GRANDMAMMA SEVERN. 
&e. Chaps. 15-17. 

Queen Maraaret’s GosprLar., By Ella Edersheim. 

My Wiip GrrtHoop. By Adela E. Orpen. 

TuE BuILpING oF Birps’ Nests. By Charles Dixon. 

Notes oN CURRENT SCIENCE. 

VARIETIES, &c. 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON;; and of all Newsagents. 


By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 


By C. E. Pascoe, 
By the Rev. Canon Creighton, 


By Leslie Keith, Author of “ The Chilcotes,” 








YMNS and ANTHEMS. The Words chiefly from Holy 
Scripture and the Writings of Poets. The Music by the late ELIZA 
FLOWER. : 

It se been a subject of great regret that the very beautiful Sacred Music com- 
posed by Miss Eliza Flower, which was much sung years ago, has passed out of priat. 
The words of some of these compositions have found their way into many recent 
Collections of Hymns, A selection has been made of eighteen compositions, 
which will shortly be published stitched in a wrapper. Prico3s ; 20 copies, £2 10s. 
It is requested that applications be sent in before May lst. : 

Address, Mrs. BRIDELL FOX, 4 Campden Hill Road, Kensington, London, W. 





ANTED, COPIES of the “SPECTATOR” for 
JANUARY 5th, 1884.—PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


REISSUE OF THE GR=EVILLE MEMOIRS IN BIGHT 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


; = . + 

A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 

GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the 

late Curis C. F, GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 

Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B, D.C.L., Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. (8 vols.) Vols. L.-V. Crown 8vo, 6s each. 


RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and 


MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC ACTION, includiug the Question of Diamagnetic 
Polarity. By Joun Tynpat1, D.C.L. New Edition, crown 8yo, 12s, 


OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through 
FRANCE and ITALY. By Josreu and EvizapeTH ROBINS PENNELL. With 
a Map and 12¢ Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ This is a holiday-book, and befittingly humorous and light...... The drawings 
are very dainty and suggestive, and to artists and those who understand this kind 
of work they must always be a source of delight, Reproduction and printing 
both reach a high degree of excellence.”—Art Journal. 


The FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES of 


CHEMISTRY PRAOTICALLY TAUGHT, by a New Method. By Ropert 
GatLoway, M.R.I.A., F.C.S., Honorary Member of the Chemical Society of 
the Lehigh University, U.S. With 71 Woodcats and numerous Exercises 
and Answers. Crown 8vo, 6s 64, 


; AAT 1 ny) Y T 7 
REMINISCENCES of FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
By Rozert CrawrorpD N.A., lately Professor of Civil Engineering in the 
University of Dublin, Author of “ Across the Pampas and the Antes,’ 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 
“For those whose delight is in tales of sport and adventure, there is good 
entertainment in this book There are twenty-eight chapters, and not one of 
them but is worth reading.”—Saturday Review, 


A MISSING CHAPTER of the INDIAN 


MUTINY. By Lieutenant-General Coartes Lionet SHOWERS, Political 
Resident in the Meywar States (Rajputina) daring the period in question. 
With Map and 3 Illustrations, 8vo, 83 


METEMPSYCHOSIS: a Vision after Mid- 


night; and other Poems, TFeap. 8vo, 5s. 


MEPHISTOPHELES in BROADCLOTH : 


a Satire. By Georce Francts Armstrong, M.A., D,Lit. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


MARAHUNA: aRomance. By H. B. Marriorr 


Watson. Crown 8vo, 6:. 

“A very clever story and one deserving to be read by the judicious...... The 
conclusion is picture:que, not to sary tragic, and the mystery of Marahuna’s origin 
and nature is not solved any more than a reader of taste would wish it to be 
solved.’—Saturday Review, 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 23 6d each. 


* Among the series of class-books and educational mannals now so numerous, 
there are few that offer such sound preparative material for honest study as the 


Epochs of Church History.’’—Saturday Revie o, 
HILDEBRAND and HIS TIMES. By W. 
ter,and Rector of Woolbeding, 


R W. STEPHENS, M.A., Prebendary of Chich 
Sussex. (Just published, 
The ENGLISH CHURCH in; The HISTORY of the UNIVER- 
oth r LANDS, By the Rev. H.W. SITY of OXFORD. Bythe Hon. 
G. C. Bropricxr, D.O.L. 


Tucker, M.A. 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. A. Carr. 


MATION in ENGLAND. By the 
The CHURCH and the PURI- 


Rey. GrorGe G, Perry, M.A, 
The CHURCH of the EARLY 

TANS, 1570—1660. By Henry 
OrrLey WAKEMAN, M.A, 


i eee By ALFRED PLUMMER, 
The EVANGELICAL REVIVAL 

The CHURCH and the EASTERN 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. H. F. 


in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Tozer, M.A 





a 








Bythe Rev. Joun HENRY OVERTON, 
M.A. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E. A, FREEMAN, D.C.L., and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 


"The names of the writers are a pledge for the efficieucy of their work ; 
while the books carry their own evidence that they are not too long or too 


expensive.” —Guardian. 
COLCHESTER. By the Rev. Epwarp L. 
[Just published, 


Cotts, B.A. With 4 Maps, 


LONDON. By the Rev. W.J.| BRISTOL. By the Rev. W. 
Lortie, With 3 Maps. Hunt. With 4 Maps. 
EXETER. By E. A. Freeman.| OXFORD. By the Rev. C. W. 


Boase. With 2 Maps, 


With 4 Maps, 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 67. MAY. 
ConrTENTS, 


Evr, By the Author of “ Jobn Herring,” ‘ Mehalah,” &c. Chaps. 37-41. 

Foops ror MAN—ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE: a Comparison, By Dr. B, 
Richardson, 

THE PytcHLEY Hunt, Past AND PRESENT. By “ G. B.”’ 

THE Sona OF A SPRING SILENCE. By Miss Kate Carter. 

Women’s Work anp WaGEs. By David F. Schloss. _; 

THE ARCHBISHOP’s StaTuF, By “A. K., H. B.” #2 % 

Uncte Prerce. By Charles Blatherwick. Chaps, 10-12, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By Andrew Lang. 


Ww. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
Wessex Tales: Strange, Lively, 


and Commonplace. By Tuomas Harpy, Author of “The 
Woodlanders,”’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Chris. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


“My Friend Jim,” &c. 2 vols. Crown 8yo, 21s. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Joyce. By Mrs. Oxipnant, Author of 


“* The Second Son,” ‘‘ Hester,”’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6:1. 
By J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 
A Teacher of the Violin; and 


other Tales. By J. H. SHortHovuseE, Author of ‘‘ John Inglesant,”” 
“Sir Percival,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 

The Literary World says :—** All the stories are worth reading ...... for 

the delightful style of which Mr. Shorthouse has made himself the 


aunatl POPULAR EDITION, price 63. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Marzio’s Crucifix. By F. Marion 


Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” ‘‘ Doctor Claudius,” “ Zoroas- 
ter,” “ Paul Patoff,’’ &. 








Mr. J. RUSSELL LOWELL’S NEW POEMS. 


HEARTSEASE and RUE. By James Russell 


LoweLL. Crown 8yo, 5s. 

The Times says:—‘*It is possible to disregard chronology altogether, and to 
read with simple enjoyment verses which embody so rich au experience expressed 
with so much incisiveness and in the main with so true a sense of beauty 
Taken altogether, they give a charming picture of the man and his circle......Mr. 
Lowell’s strength is that of a fine sensibility to all that is most interesting in 
man and nature; of a wide and real knowledge of the best that has been said and 
thought in the world; of anearly complete mastery of his instrament—language.” 


POEMS. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 


Globe 8vo, 6s. 

The Academy says :—‘‘ Mr. Stopford Brooke depicts every phase of the ruling 
passion of the heart with skill inspired by an intensely human sympathy. And 
with the same force, also, does he portray tae other passions dependent on that 
of love—jealousy, hatred, revenge......Mr. Stopford Brooke is as happy in lighter 
touches, »nd especially in descriptions of natural scenery, as in these more 
powerful descriptions of human feeling and experience.’”’ 


By the late JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP. 


GLEN DESSERAY, and other Poems, 


Lyrical and Elegiac. By JoHn CampBett Suarrp, LL.D., late Principal of 
the United College, St. Andrews, and Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. Edited by Francis T. Paterave, LL.D. Edin, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
The Scotsman says :—‘* The volume will be welcomed and prized by all to whom 
good poetry is dear.” 
The British Weekly says :—*‘ But there is something better than humour, and 
Shairp’s book is full of it, as his life was. It is piety. The poems are suffused 
with old loyalties, reverences, affections, to nature, to man, to kindred, to God.” 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


FOUR GOSPELS. By Brooke Foss Westcort, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, Canon of Westminster. Seventh 
Edition, crown S8vo, 10s 6d. 


NINTH and POPULAR EDITION, sewed, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 


The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John 


Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S8,, LL.D., D.C.L. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES: a Syn- 


chronistic Arrangement of the Events of Ancient History, with an Index, 
By the Rev. ArtHur C. JenninGs, Rector of King’s Stanley, Gloucester- 
shire, Author of ‘‘A Commentary on the Psalms,” ‘‘ Ecclesia Anglicana,” 
** Manual of Church History,” &c. 8vo, 5s. 

In this work Ancient History is dealt with in the form of a chronological com- 
pendium, ranging from the received date of the Foundation of Rome to that of 
the Birth of Christ. The object is to give the reader a synoptic view, and so 
enable him to correct the narrowing tendencies of a study of Ancient History in 
isolated branches. 


> 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 348, for MAY, price 1s, contains :— 
. Curis. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 16-18, (Concluded.) 
Sypney Smiru. By George Saintsbury. 
GENTLEMEN EMIGRANTS. 
THE AFGHAN Bounpary. By Stephen Wheeler. 
In THE Dates Srxty Years Since. By Lady Verney. 
Tue ReverBeRATOR. By Henry James, 8-10. 
. PuriTanisM. By Rev. J. Fraser. 





Nov pyr 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS of KAISER WILHELM I. 
By G. M. RHODES.—See 


The English Llustrated Magasine 


For MAY. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 
ConTENTS. _ 
1, Kaiser WiLHELM I. Engraved by E. Schladitz. 
2, Some RECOLLECTIONS OF KaIsER WiLHeELM I. By G. M. Rhodes., Illustrated. 
3. THE MEDIATION OF RaLPH HarpELOT. Chaps. 27-30. By Prof. W. Minto. 
4. A Sona or Sprine. By Clement Scott. : 
5. @uimpses OF OLD ENGLISH Homes.—III. Hincuinesrooke. By Elizabeth 
Balch. Illustrated. 
6. Coacuine Dars Anp Coacuine Ways.—“ Taz Dover Roap.”—Part II. By W. 
O. Tristram. With Illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson, 
7. Lit: a Liverpoot CuiLp. (To be continued.) By Agnes C, Maitland. 
8. Er Czrera, By H. D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 





READY MAY ist, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The GREAT CRYPTOGRAM: FRANCIS 


BACON’S OIPHER in the SO-CALLED SHAKSPERE PLAYS. By 
Tanatius DonNELLY, Author of ‘ Atlantis’’ and “ Ragnarok: the Age of 
Fire and Gravel,” &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 3)3. 

THE TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

I.—The ARGUMENT. Part J. William Shak:pere did not Write the 
Plays. Part II. Francis Bacon the Real Author of the Plays. Part 
III. Parallelisms. 

Book II.—The DEMONSTRATION. Part I. The Cipher in the Plays. Part 
II. The Cipher Narrative. 

Book III.—CONCLUSIONS. 


Book 


The LAND of the PINK PEARL; or, 


Recollections of Life in the Bahamas. By L. D. Pow ss, late Circuit Justice 
in the Bahama Islands. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Map, cloth, 10s 64. 

The object of this work is to draw attention to an obscure corner of her 
Majesty’s dominions, bunt little known on this side of the Atlantic, yet not devoid 
of a special interest of its own, for it was one of the Bahama Islands that Colum- 
bus first sighted when he discovered the New World. 


EXPLORATIONS and ADVENTURES in 
N 


NEW GUINEA. By Captain Joun Srracuan, F.R.G.S., of Sydney. Crown 

8vo, cloth, about 300 pp , with numerous Illustrations, price 103 6d, 

[Very shortly. 
Extract from PreracE:— In presenting the result of my explorations and 
adventures in New Guinea to the public, I have been actuated mainly by a desire 
to create an interest in the great but little known islands comprising the Papuan 
Group. There are recorded some hairbreadth escapes, and claim is laid to a 
certain amount of energy and patient perseverance under many difficulties and 
‘disadvantages. Many phases of native life are presented, also an impartial and 
-unbiassed account of the work performad by the London Missionary Society in 
Southern New Guiue.. ’ 


y ) 

NEAR and FAR: an Angler’s Sketches of 
Homes Sport and Colonial Life. By Wm. Senror (“‘ Red Spinner ”’), Angling 
Ed.t.r of the Field, Author of ‘‘ Waterside Sketches,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 63. 

“Both for yonnz and old these pages are good reading...... Mr. Senior’s book 
will be welcymed by all good auglers.”—Daily Telegraph. 


INCWADI YAMI: or, Twenty Years’ Per- 


sonal Experience in South Africa. By J. W. Matruews, M.D., late Vice- 
President of the Legislative Council of South Africa. With numerons Illus- 
trations, royal 8vo, cloth, 14:3. 


“The most exhaustive account of the diamoud-mining at Kimberley which has 
yet appeared...... The book is well written, and contains numerous excellent illus- 
trations, It is in many respects the most complete book of the kind that has 
appeared for some time; and the intimate connection of the author with the 
progress of the colony makes the book of exceptional value alike to politicians in 
ws) eouaiey who have to deal with colonial affairs and to intending emigrants.” 
—Scotsman. 


ANTIPODEAN NOTES. Collected on a 


Nine Months’ Tour Round the World by “ Wanperer,”’ Author of “ Fair 
Diana,”’ *’ Dinner and Dishes,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of MELBOURNE 


LIFE. By Jonn Freeman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


The LAND of RUBENS: a Companion for 


Visitors to Belzium. By Conrap BuskEeN Huet. Translated from the Dutch 
and Edited by Aubert D. Van Dam, Author of ‘“‘ Famous Bohemians,” 
** Genius en Négligé,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, [Very shortly, 


LOW’S POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA: a 


Compendium of General Knowledge for Ready Reference. 1,206 columns, 
a é 25,000 References. Imperial 16mo, marbled edges, with Plates, 
cloth, 3s 6d. ; 


** Very correct and trustworthy.’’—Standard, 
* A useful little work.’’—Atheneum. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THOMSON (J.) and HARRIS-SMITH.— 


ULU: an African Romance. By Josep Tuomson, Author of ‘* Through 
Masai-Land,’’ &c., and Miss Hargis-SmitH. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


CABLE (G. W.)— BONAVENTURE: a 


Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana, Crown 8vo,.5s. (New Vol f 
Low’s “Standard Novels,”’) . ¢ nai 


GIBBON (C.)—BEYOND COMPARE: a 


Story. By CuarLes Gippon, Author of “ Queen of the Meadow,” “ Clare of 
Claresmede,’’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, [Newt week. 


HOEY (F. C.)—A STERN CHASE. By 


Mrs. Horr. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. (New Addition to Low’s 
‘Standard Novels.”’) 


RUSSELL (W. C.)—The FROZEN PIRATE. 


By W. Crank RvussELt. Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 








NOW READY. 


THREE CRUISES of the ‘BLAKE,’ By 


Avexanper Acassiz, Director of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Cambridge, Mass. Fully Illustrated, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 423, 


The steamer ‘ Blake,’ of the U.3. Coast Survey, made three cruises in 1877.73 
1878-79, and ‘1980, to the Straits of Florida, the Yucatan Bank, the Galf of Mexico, 
the Caribbean Sea, and along the Atlant c Coast from Oharleston to Georse's 
Bink. These volumes give the results of the dredging along the coast an in 
deep water ; describe the contour of the ocean bed, the fauna ani the thermic 
conditions of the sev; and contain a statement of what had been learned from 

revious explorations, as we!l as the extensive, varied, and deeply interesting 

acts ascertained by the three cruises specially reportei, The volumes are illns. 
trated with maps, sec'ions, and figures of the deep-serfauna. The scientific valug 
of the Work is amp'y guaranteed by its authorship. 


TURBANS and TAILS; or, Sketches in the 
Uaromantic East. By A.J. Bamrorp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


‘‘I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry, *’Tis all 
barren ’’’—STERNE. 


MAURY (COMMANDER M. F.), LIFE of. 


Compiled by his Daughter, D. F. Maury-Corsin. Edited by Mr. Clements 
Marxkuam, C.B. Demy 8yo, cloth, 14s, 
*,* Commander Maury’s name is we!l known as the Author of ‘ The Physical 
Geography of the Sea, and its Meteorolozy,’*which Work has passed throngh over 
twenty editions in th's couutry alone. 


The FIGHTING VERES: an Historical 


pee gs J of Sir Francis Vere and Lord Vere, his Brother, leading Generals 
in the Netherlands when England wa; aiding the Datch. By CLEMeEnts R, 
Markuam,C.B. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 183. 

* Well-told story......Mr. Markham has brought together in a’ very readable 
form a large body of information, which he has taken pains to collect from 
authentic sources; and his effort, not to revive the memory of the Veres—their 
name is a household word—but to show us the men as they were, and describe 
what they.and their compeers did, is one for which the student as well a3 the 
general reader should be thankfal.”—Spectator, Mirch 31st, 1888, 


AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY of Rev. HENRY 


WARD BEECHER, authorised by his Family, largely Autobiographic. Now 
being written by his Son, W1LL1AmM C. BEECHER, and his Son-in-Law, Rev. 
SAMUEL SCOVILLE, assisted by Mrs. HENrY Warp BEEcHER. Elegantly and 
profusely Illustrated. Kvery Illustration engraved expressly for this Book. 
The Daily Diary kept by Mr. Beecher, no part of which has been made public, - 
will appear in this Work. One elegant Steel Plate froma recant Photograph. 
Twenty-two other fine Illustrations from old family Daguerrotynes and 
Pictures never befure published. Large 8vo. [ Very shortly, 


WILLIAM I. and the GERMAN EMPIRE: 


a Biographical and Historical Sketch. Brought down to date. By G. 
BarNeEtt SMITH. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


NEW BOOK of POEMS by Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, entitled 


BEFORE the CURFEW and other Poems, 


chiefly Occasional. By O. W. Hotmes, Author of ‘‘ Our Hundred Days in 
Europe,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


The SONGS of the BIRDS; or, Analogies 


of Animal and Spiritual Life. By the late Rev. W. E. Evans, M.A., formerly 
of Burton Court, Herefordshire, and Canon of Hereford Cathedral. New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, small crown 8yo0, cloth extra, 63. 


HANDBOOK of SURGERY. By Dr. F. 


Esmarcu. An entirely New Translation from the Third German Edition, by 
R. Farquuar Curtis, M.D. With 617 Illustrations, demy 8vo, leather 
binding, 24s. 

In his Preface to this Edition, the Author says :—' I have taken pains to make 
use of theextraordinary advances which surgery, and especially its technique, 
has made in recent years, Au index, which is as complete as possible, will greatly 
facilitate the search for names, articles, and illustrations. I have omitted all 
the coloured plates, which added to the expense, and were not executed to my 
taste. I have had woodcuts made instead.” 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.—MAY NUMBER. 


ConrTENTS. 

ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE. From a Photo. by Elliott and Fry, London. 
Frontispiece, 

LONDON AS A LITERARY CENTRE. First Paper by R. R. Bowker. Illus- 
trated with Twenty-seven Portraits. From Photograp's by Barraud, Cameron 
Studio, Mayall and Co., London Stereo copic Comp iny, Elliott and Fry, &c. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD.—Martin F. Tupper.—Philip James Bailey.—William 
Morris.—Lewis Morris.—Earl Lytton.—Jean Ingelow.—Christina G. Rossetti. 
—Leslie Stephen.—Walter Pater.—John Addington Symonds.—Frederick Max 
Miller.—Svdney Colvin.—Philip Gilbert Hamerton.—Herbert Spencer.—John 
Tyndall.—Thomas Henry Huxley.—Sir John Lubbock.—Cardinal Newman.— 
Cardinal Manning.—Arclrdeacon Farrar.—Rev. H. R. Haweis.—James Anthony 
—- E. H. Lecky.—Samuel Smiles.—W. H. Mallock.—Dr. William 

mith. 

Russian Convicts 1s THE SaLt-M1nEs OF ILETSK. By Henry Lansdell, D.D. 
With 15 Illustrations, 

Part Y. of Wm. Black’s New Novel, “In Far LocHaser,” 


Coy Ce 
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